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Looking Forward 


5 ee were 200,000 le- 
gally qualified teachers without positions in De- 
cember, 1933, according to the federal Office of 
Education. These facts can no longer be glossed 
over by glib statements that “there is no oversup- 
ply of adequately trained teachers.” Regardless 
of institutional or professional attitude, this 
serious oversupply of legally qualified teachers is 
at once significant and dangerous. It is a matter 
that calls for definite consideration and well 
planned action. 

Under conditions of free competition teaching 
positions will tend to go to the marginal teachers 
or the lower quarter in training, who will compete 
for them most vigorously on the lower salary 
levels. Tenure laws in certain states and the tradi- 
tion of tenure in our cities tend to limit free com- 
petition to some extent, but in villages and rural 
areas, where the thirty-day tradition of service 
prevails, the actual effect may now be observed. 
Jobs are now going at smaller rates to the most 
poorly trained teachers. 


; oversupply 
has received considerable attention recently by 
critics outside of the profession, and we must ad- 
mit that the depression is not the sole reason for 
our oversupply of teachers. Even if we established 
predepression teacher-pupil ratios and brought 
into our schools the 2,280,000 children between six 
to fifteen years of age, 102,000 more teachers, or 
just half of our present oversupply, would be re- 
quired. An overproduction of 100,000 must still 
be credited to lack of intelligent planning. 
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NUMBER 3 


Teacher production in the United States, par- 
ticularly upon the teacher college level, has been 
heavily influenced by the traditional democratic 
concept that anyone who wants to become a teacher 
should be allowed to do so. In actual practice 
many curbs, including length of training, qual- 
ity of work and certification, have modified com- 
plete laissez-faire but not enough to cause training 
schools to drop considerable numbers of students 
for intellectual or cultural inadequacy. Our train- 
ing institutions have been consciously guilty of 
“passing the buck” to the field administrator and 
permitting him to ascertain whether graduates, 
already equipped with long term or life certifi- 
cates, were actually qualified to teach. Reaching 
for numbers resulted in vigorous interinstitutional 
competition within states. 


4 4 4 


Teacher training centers set up specific spheres 
of influence, largely through their control over 
positions. They have vied vigorously with one 
another for more territory and more students. 
Such conditions were created by lack of coordina- 
tion or integration of the institutions of higher 
learning within a state, each being allowed to de- 
velop at will and regardless of need. The treading 
of highways and byways for students, an after- 
math of the World War teacher shortage, became 
quickly crystallized as a natural policy. Economic- 
political factors have continued the maintenance 
long beyond the period of need of short term train- 
ing schools. 

The farmer’s political interest in rural education 
as a “cash crop,” through possible employment of a 
slightly trained daughter, has never been coura- 
geously faced. Our state departments of public 
instruction, seldom overburdened with accurate 
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and live information concerning the conditions and 
needs of the schools, offered little leadership. The 
last ten years may be considered the era of free 
competition and laissez-faire in our institutions of 
higher learning. Now we pay the price. 


: oe naive assumptions 
are held by many in the field of teacher training. 
The first is that if we go on producing more and 
better trained teachers they will by some miracle 
quickly replace the inadequately trained now in 
service. The second assumption is that we can 
arbitrarily cut off the lower 25 per cent in service 
and substitute for them the better trained new- 
comers. In the first situation, the job will tend to 
go to the cheapest teacher, which frequently means 
the most poorly trained. Secondly, it is only folly 
to imagine the lower 25 per cent can be eliminated 
from service merely because their qualifications 
are now considered inadequate. Such a plan will 
never work in stable times. 

Field requirements can be raised only through 
the gradual upgrading of present teachers and the 
progressive elimination of those incapable of tak- 
ing further training. Superintendents could help 
even at present by carefully selecting only the bet- 
ter qualified teachers for their new positions. In 
general, little discrimination is being used and uni- 
versity graduates are actually handicapped be- 
cause of their inability to compete on the lower 
salary levels. 


yo emergency problem 
in personnel is the existing oversupply, which is a 
threat regardless of depression. There is only one 
answer. We must stop quickly the production of 
teachers so poorly trained that they can be turned 
out within two years or less after completing the 
twelfth grade. The immediate problem confront- 
ing every state is the rapid elimination of all train- 
ing institutions with less than four-year programs, 
and the consolidation and limitation of the others. 
What can be done with the present 200,000 un- 
employed teachers? The answer depends upon how 
much each state desires adequate educational facil- 
ities for its children. One hundred thousand could 
be absorbed immediately by restoration of an aver- 
age state teacher-pupil ratio of thirty, and by 
bringing into actual school attendance the 2,280,- 
000 children legally required to attend under exist- 
ing compulsory education laws. Even under pres- 
ent conditions, with the possible exception of ten 
states, there is sufficient finance available, without 
raising more funds, for this purpose. It merely 
means reallocation of certain expenditures. 
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Part of the second hundred thousand could also 
be absorbed if our city school systems would pro- 
vide rationally for adult education as a distinct 
teaching job instead of considering it an overtime 
activity for day school teachers. Every city school 
system has goodly numbers of teachers who carry 
full loads during the day and also work evenings 
and in summer. Over a period of time under these 
strains their efficiency is decreased and their in- 
tellectual growth stunted. Why should not adult 
education be regarded as worthy of full-time serv- 
ice? Intelligent reorganization will permit the ab- 
sorption of part of the surplus. This problem 
might be solved immediately by the adoption of a 
code for teachers following NRA precedent. 


V V HAT of the future? 


What is the general outlook for teaching? Has 
public education reached a point of stabilization? 
Will future activities be more circumscribed and 
limited than before the depression? Let us exam- 
ine the tendencies. 

The Age of Power will provide for an increasing 
amount of leisure and a smaller amount of constant 
employment in terms of man hours. Child labor 
will be completely eliminated. By 1940 practically 
all children under eighteen years of age must be 
cared for in our schools. The continuity of employ- 
ment with respect to type will probably be no more 
constant than at present. New inventions and tech- 
nical changes will maintain the need for progres- 
sive economic rehabilitation. Social and economic 
demands on the public schools will increase greatly 
within the next few years. There is no indication 
that these demands will be served in greater pro- 
portion by nonpublic agencies. 

On the other hand, we face the problem of a total 
population that is rapidly moving to a point of 
stabilization. The true death rate exceeded the true 
birth rate for the first time in our history in 1932. 

The total estimated 1940 population, according 
to Dublin, will be approximately 131,000,000, or 
nine million under previous estimates. The rela- 
tionship of age groups within this total will also 
shift considerably. In 1930, 38.8 per cent were in 
age groups below twenty. In 1940 this division 
will include not more than 33.8 per cent. Expressed 
in numbers of the probable 1940 total there will 
probably be not more than 44,278,000 persons 
under twenty years, an actual decrease in totals 
of 3,358,718 over 1930. Will this decrease affect 
public education by 1940? I think not. 

Implications are now perfectly apparent that 
there will be an increase in registration through 
age nineteen or into the later secondary years. The 
social need for the better enforcement of compul- 
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sory attendance laws will tend to increase attend- 
ance by several million. There is also the possi- 
bility of development in the preprimary unit. 
However, it is doubtful whether much growth will 
take place here before 1940. In fact, continued 
emphasis on parental education plus greater lei- 
sure might actually have the opposite effect. 

Considering only the age groups between five 
and twenty, I estimate conservatively that the 1940 
day school enrollment in public and nonpublic ele- 
mentary and secondary schools will be slightly in 
excess of 33,000,000 as opposed to the 1930 mem- 
bership of 28,388,346. Applying a teacher-pupil 
ratio of thirty for the country as a whole, the total 
number of teachers required would be 1,100,000 
as opposed to the current public and nonpublic 
school total of 925,000. The requirements for new 
jobs between 1934 and 1940 on this basis should 
be approximately 30,000 a year. Estimating re- 
placements conservatively at 10 per cent annually, 
the total annual requirement for day school teach- 
ers by 1940 will probably be 130,000 per year, as 
opposed to an estimated demand for 160,000 prior 
to 1930. 


‘i tremendous develop- 
ment of adult education in the last two decades is 
an educational phenomenon. 

This growth has taken place under adverse con- 
ditions. Fairly high tuition rates, apathetic boards 
of education, lack of recognition of the importance 
of adult education by administrators, and complete 
ignoring of the problem by teacher training insti- 
tutions might all be considered as deterring and 
restricting forces. Despite these handicaps the 
movement grew rapidly until the depression, when 
its meager allowances were the first to be cut. 

In 1940 there will be 59,212,000 persons between 
the ages of twenty and fifty years. A conservative 
estimate places the number who will spend further 
time in school afternoons and evenings for recrea- 
tion, rehabilitation, advance and constructive use 
of the new leisure at twenty millions. Who is going 
to teach them? Who will plan and administer the 
program? 

For the regular day school staff to meet these 
demands will be impossible. Further, the new 
adult program will be vastly different from the 
more formalized teaching of children. It will re- 
quire different training and different techniques. 
As a matter of social necessity, a specialized staff 
must be built to meet these needs. 

The future school building, open from seven in 
the morning until twelve at night, will be officered 
by duplicate staffs. The general requirements for 
specific numbers is hard to state. Assuming that 
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each individual spent an average of two afternoons 
and evenings in school, the teacher-adult ratio 
might be approximately 90, and the total person- 
nel demand somewhat more than 200,000. 


D ECLINE in total pop- 
ulation by 1940 will be offset by the new demands 
created by fundamental principles operating in the 
Age of Power. The demand for the remodeled and 
extended physical school plant will probably be 
much greater than any of us now foresee. The 
probable total number of teachers to care for the 
53,000,000 child and adult pupils in our elementary 
and secondary schools will be approximately 
1,300,000! 


‘ie is a catch in all 
of this presentation. These data are generalized. 
No one knows exactly where the demand will come. 
No one knows exactly what administrative proce- 
dure will be in effect in 1940. New structure and 
finance must first be provided. Therefore, any 
attempt to carry on the extravagant competitive 
and sterile training program of the past two dec- 
ades will be doomed to miserable failure and will 
be detrimental to the entire problem. Details must 
be furnished through careful planning. If the pro- 
fession does not do it, someone else will. 


 —_— for person- 
nel planning is one of the four major problems con- 
fronting us today. Since public education is legally 
organized by states, a well planned program for 
teacher production to meet future requirements 
must also be organized by states. Although no one 
can foretell what is going to happen ten or twenty 
years hence, it is possible to be fairly accurate 
within a five or ten-year period. Since the period 
of training beyond the twelfth grade required for 
teaching will quickly move to five years, annual 
number requirements must be estimated at least 
that length of time in advance, so that entering 
classes within any state will be proportionate to 
probable differentiated demand four or five years 
later, rather than expressing, as is now the case, 
the individual competitive efforts of our teachers’ 
college presidents who are working in the dark. 


a factors are 
essential to a program of planned teacher produc- 
tion. Because the need for teachers with respect 
to quality and quantity depends on the require- 
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ments of the public schools, the first fundamental 
is to establish in each state a general extralegal 
central educational planning commission. 

This commission should include the educational 
leaders from all branches of work in our schools, 
specialists in sociology, economics, political science, 
geography, biology and psychology, and represent- 
ative leaders from industry, commerce, agricul- 
ture and transportation. Assisted by technical spe- 
cialists, it should study state needs and make 
recommendations for the basic structure and meth- 
ods of financing education. The program developed 
by the commission and adopted by the state will be 
the pattern on which future teacher production 
must be based. 

The second need is to establish in each depart- 
ment of public instruction a personnel division in 
which accurate service records of teachers may be 
kept and experience tables developed for replace- 
ment needs. This will make it possible to provide 
specific and complete information of number and 
quality need by types of schools and districts. 


4 4 4 


Many of our current difficulties have arisen 
through the overcrowding of certain fields and the 
lack of differentiation or certificate specialization. 
The traditional salary schedule places all emphasis 
on secondary education. In general, much of the 
current teacher oversupply is in secondary educa- 
tion. With that field contracted, they surge on the 
elementary school. Certification by activity and 
by general field of preparation is one means of 
solving this difficulty. The life certificate should 
be abolished. 

The power to determine the number and type 
supply of teachers should be centered in the de- 
partment of public instruction by placing there 
complete legal control of all power of certification, 
including also the power to revoke licenses. 

Institutions of higher learning within each state 
should be definitely coordinated to eliminate sense- 
less competition, extravagant overlapping and the 
undignified present day scramble for students and 
for larger capital investments. Teachers’ colleges 
can be reorganized on a four-year basis with the 
first two years modeled upon present junior college 
tendencies. They could then serve as regional col- 
leges for the first two years, confining the upper 
classes to teacher training. With the ego urge for 
numbers satisfied and staff differentiation made 
possible by a fairly stable enrollment, better selec- 
tion of teachers would be possible. 

Quality and scope of training teachers can no 
longer be left completely to individual institutions 
to determine. The planning of the general types of 
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training is a matter in which the field as well as 
the state is directly interested. It is therefore de- 
sirable that a second and more restricted continu- 
ing advisory group be created in each state on 
which teachers, principals and superintendents are 
represented, as well as all of the teacher training 
institutions. Through general cooperation, teacher 
training curricula might then be developed func- 
tionally. 


cinta of person- 
nel selection in like manner cannot be left com- 
pletely to individual institutions and decided 
merely on the urge for students. The state depart- 
ment, assisted by the advisory council on teaching 
personnel, could establish general criteria for ad- 
mission on a wider base than is now considered. 
Specific standards for vitality, mentality, social 
intelligence, emotional stability, ideals and atti- 
tudes, general culture and motivation might well 
be set up to secure better balance than is now pos- 
sible except by luck. General admission tests may 
be administered by each institution in terms of 
these operating standards. Standards of achieve- 
ment and graduation may be developed and given 
at all terminal points. The state will set the stand- 
ards, permitting them to be administered by each 
institution subject to appraisal and review. 


; great need in 
this country is for better teachers. When we con- 
sider that 26.2 per cent of the elementary teachers 
now employed and 8.5 per cent of our secondary 
school teachers have less than one year of training 
beyond the twelfth grade or, in totals, that one- 
third of our teachers have the cultural outlook of 
the high school graduate, the magnitude of the 
problem can be visioned. 

We have need for more than the docile techni- 
cian that the teachers’ colleges have been furnish- 
ing in such great numbers and for the university 
trained subject specialist whose concept of educa- 
tion as a social process is still extremely hazy de- 
spite the influence of schools of education. We need 
a new teacher, well balanced and fearless, with an 
understanding of the culture in which she lives and 
to which she must contribute; a teacher with equip- 
ment, vision and preparation in respect to detailed 
and technical knowledge. The problem of prepar- 
ing this teacher can be achieved only through the 
cooperation of all institutions within each state. 


Awe Tuten 
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Preparing Youth for the 


New America 


tendence centers around the work of the 

seven general subject committees. Impor- 
tant problems have been assigned to these commit- 
tees. It is not assumed that these cover the whole 
field of education, but from an administrative point 
of view, they are seven of the most important. 

The seven problems assigned to the committees 
are restated here in the form of questions. The 
answers to them, formulated prior to and during 
this meeting, will have, we trust, far-reaching 
effects. The questions, the answers to which we 
are searching this week, are as follows: 

1. What policies can be adopted in the field of 
the administration of teacher training to govern 
the number of teachers prepared and the type of 
training given? 

2. What constitutes a minimum program of edu- 
cation in the public schools that a community rea- 
sonably may be expected to maintain? 

3. What specific plans should be adopted for an 
educational program designed to prepare youth for 
life in the New America? 


*Presidential address delivered before the convention of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the N. E. A., Cleveland, February, 1934. 


[en meeting of the Department of Superin- 
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4. What is the relationship between public edu- 
cation and public welfare? 

5. What constitutes a worth while and satisfac- 
tory program of public relations for the schools? 

6. What major problems in education does a 
national outlook on education present? 

7. What system of financing the work of the 
public schools should be advocated? 

Obviously, I cannot discuss each question—the 
limitations of time and space do not permit. There- 
fore, I shall confine myself to the attempt to sug- 
gest an answer to Question 3. Unless the correct 
answer is speedily found the public schools will 
find themselves on the defensive. Our future de- 
mands that we must assume the aggressive. 

The New America of which we have heard so 
much is not new in the sense that it has come upon 
us without warning. The New Deal with the far- 
reaching effects of its codes on industry, with its 
agricultural laws that are designed to bring relief 
to farmers, and with the power given to the Presi- 
dent to control currency are not the cause of this 
new era. They are but a logical sequence of forces 
that have gained strength rapidly since the turn 
of the century. Laws passed by the last congress 
have brought into sharp focus the fact that the 
tendency for years has been for the federal gov- 
ernment greatly to extend the scope of its activi- 
ties and its functions. 
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Ample evidence supports this view. The report 
of former President Hoover’s commissions on “‘Re- 
cent Social Trends” shows clearly that not only 
have the federal and state governments increased 
the scope of their work, but that local governments 
have done the same. The chapter on “Government 
and Society,” written by Doctor Merriam of the 
University of Chicago, concludes with a number 
of findings that bear out this view. 

Among them are three of particular significance. 
This report lists: “‘the expansion of the activities 
and costs of government, particularly the service, 
welfare, educational, highway, military and regu- 
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on the objectives of secondary education fifteen or 
twenty years ago included as one of its seven objec- 
tives the worthy use of leisure time. While the 
codes have brought this problem sharply to the 
fore by their insistence upon a shortened work day 
and work week, the tendency for nearly eighty 
years has been gradually to shorten the hours of 
labor. 

President William Green of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor wrote: “A shoemaker in Massa- 
chusetts in 1855 worked 72 hours a week; by 1895 
his hours were 60. By 1928, cutters, lasters, stitch- 
ers were working 48 hours a week—a gain of 24 





latory functions; the continuing centralization of 
power both in the national government at the ex- 
pense of the states and in the states at the expense 
of the localities, especially the rural communities, 
and widespread abandonment of the earlier doc- 
trines of individualism.” 

The chief importance to education of the recent 
extension of the activities and regulatory powers 
of the government is that it has made of imme- 
diate concern problems that in the normal course 
of events we should have had to face anyway. One 
of these problems is “How can the schools better 
prepare students and citizens to make their leisure 
time an asset and not a liability?” 

Long ago educators realized in an academic way 
that training for the right use of leisure was a 
problem of paramount concern. The commission 


H. Armstrong Roberts 
City and state governments must share with the schools the obligation to provide additional leisure time activities. 


hours’ leisure per week in seventy-three years. In 
1841 a weaver in Massachusetts cotton mills 
worked an 84-hour week; by 1870 his time had 
been shortened to 66 hours; by 1900 to 58, and by 
1924 Massachusetts weavers had won the 48-hour 
week. Their leisure time had been lengthened by 
36 hours a week.” 

So quickly and almost dramatically have the 
hours of labor been shortened that the problem is 
no longer an academic one. All authorities agree 
that it is not so much how a nation works as how 
it plays that determines its future. 

There are two general aspects to the use of free 
time: the adult problem and that of the children 
in the schools. Were it not for curtailed budgets 
the problem of providing an outlet for some of the 
leisure time of adults would be solved easily. We 
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could open our evening schools and organize day 
adult vocational classes. For the most part, how- 
ever, budgets as constructed allow nothing for this 
service, or the allowance is so small that students 
are charged a tuition fee, which in turn defeats 
its own end. 

When the Indianapolis school board, after it was 
forced to eliminate both activities, said to the pub- 
lic and to the agencies forcing this reduction: “This 
will prove to be the most costly economy we ever 
made,” they spoke better than they knew. 

Where are these people going? The schoolhouse 
is the one community owned institution that has 
the facilities for giving recreation and instruction. 
If people do not go to the schoolhouses because they 
are closed, they may engage in less wholesome or 
actually harmful activities. 

In many communities private agencies have at- 
tempted to do what lack of public funds will not 
permit. Leisure hour clubs have been organized, 
the purpose of which is wholly recreational. Their 
success is shown in the large attendance each meet- 
ing draws. Such endeavors, however, are make- 
shifts. Public night schools, properly staffed and 
offering a variety of vocational, cultural and rec- 
reational courses, are the best insurance against 
social disorder that any community can buy. 

Schools have an important part, but only a part, 
in a program for offering leisure time activities. 
City and state governments have obligations that 
they too must meet. Parks, playgrounds and rec- 
reational centers must be operated so as to attract 
and hold the interest of youth and adults. 


Must Have More and More Parks 


There has been a tremendous gain in the munici- 
pal park movement in twenty-five years. Parks 
provide children’s playgrounds, baseball diamonds, 
football fields, horseshoe courts, swimming pools, 
bandstands, club houses and too large a variety of 
other activities to be mentioned here. Municipal 
golf courses are so common as hardly to be noticed. 
State governments have created state parks visited 
by the thousands. Federal parks have hundreds of 
thousands of visitors each season. 

Such work must be continued and expanded. 
Shortened hours of labor will mean that these facil- 
ities will have to be greatly expanded regardless 
of the drain upon the taxpayer’s pocket. 

Another phase of the use of leisure time by both 
children and adults should be mentioned. An idle 
person is not necessarily lazy, or incompetent, or 
wasting time. Every moment of one’s leisure time 
does not need to be—should not be—filled with 
activity. “A fallow field is not an idle field.” It is, 
as has been pointed out, “left unsown for a time 
that the ultimate crop may be richer.” 





















































H. Armstrong Roberts 
Regardless of the drain on the taxpayer’s pocket, shortened 
hours of labor will require expanded park facilities. 


The other aspect of this question has to do with 
the training of school children. In their regular 
school programs schools have always, directly and 
indirectly, made provision for training so that free 
time will be used profitably. 

Our most important contribution to this problem 
is so to organize courses of study, school activities, 
clubs and methods of teaching that they will give 
pupils interests that automatically will ensure 
them of recreation habits that are wholesome, rest- 
ful and satisfying. 

An analogy may be drawn between character 
training and leisure hour training. We have felt 
for years that all of the subjects, activities and 
environments of the school help to determine char- 
acter trends. Direct moralistic teaching has value 
only as it finds expression in activities of pupils. 
So with training for proper use of unoccupied 
time. Such direct instruction has value only as it 
finds actual expression in the out-of-school lives of 
the pupils. Such subjects as art, music, English, 
dramatics, physical education and nature study are 
rich in possibilities for this teaching. These sub- 
jects, sometimes classed as frills and fads, are 
essential to the new program. Properly taught, 
they bring a richness of satisfaction and a whole- 
someness of experience true of few other subjects. 
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Use of museums, art institutes, libraries and 
other cultural and social institutions found in most 
cities broadens the horizon of the pupils and opens 
for them a novel world. So much has been said 
about the value of a genuine love of reading that 
to mention it is enough. When our courses of study 
in English have been reorganized, reedited and 
revivified, our pupils will be trained to be constant 
and discriminating readers. 

The answer, then, to our first question is that 
teachers and executives should so organize and 
present the courses of study and the life of the 
school that one of its important by-products will 
be a generation given to wholesome and worth 
while use of its leisure time. 

The second problem for the schools may be 
phrased thus: How can the schools best meet the 
challenge for a program that prepares pupils to 
be citizens in a highly cooperative society and that 
also will protect and assure the development of 
their personalities and abilities? 


Hamilton Would Be Astounded 


The American dream is of a land where the 
doors of opportunity are open to all and where any 
individual is limited only by his own lack of ability, 
health, industry or other personal deficiencies. The 
philosophy of rugged individualism with all of its 
manifest faults has been a dominating one in our 
national life. It may be only a legend that every 
American mother regards her son as a potential 
president of the United States, but it illustrates a 
familiar and important point of view. It is impor- 
tant because it has been equivalent to holding 
before the youth of America the incentive of 
achievement unlimited by wealth or education. 

The ruthlessness and savagery of unbridled indi- 
vidualism are too well illustrated in the history of 
our country, during its early formative years, to 
need more than a mention here. Only when the 
expression of such individualism too seriously 
menaced the welfare of our country were sporadic 
attempts made to curb it. 

Slowly but surely the power and scope of our 
federal government have increased until today its 
manifold activities, its broad powers, its scope and 
its assumption of control over the working lives of 
citizens would astound even such a staunch fed- 
eralist as Hamilton. 

This assault by the government upon individual- 
ism has in some of its social features, however, 
been more apparent than real. It is entirely pos- 
sible that the intense interest of our government in 
such matters as minimum wages, hours of work, 
child labor and working conditions is the best guar- 
antee of the preservation of individualism that the 
common man could have. 
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Unbridled competition, unrestricted production, 
starvation wages and unhealthful working condi- 
tions are not factors making for individual ad- 
vancement. Rather they are deterrents. From this 
point of view recent trends in national legislation 
indicate that our government in taking an active 
interest in such details of industrial management 
has preserved individual rights. 

Our first task in the schools is to train our pupils 
to work and to live harmoniously together in a 
closely supervised and highly cooperative society. 
In order to do this whims and fancies of individual 
pupils are disregarded and the desires of a few 
subordinated to the welfare of the group. Any 
philosophy or school of educational thought that 
encourages individualism at the expense of the 
group renders a disservice to its members. Educa- 
tional liberty and license are easily confused. 

In our civilized world it is necessary for us con- 
stantly to bow to common standards of behavior. 
Traffic rules are enforced in order that life may 
not be unduly jeopardized, property damaged and 
time unnecessarily wasted. He who constantly dis- 
obeys such rules harms not alone himself but so- 
ciety. Therefore he is punished. In our schools 
are traffic rules. Pupils are taught to obey them 
for the same reasons. 

One other illustration may be given. In our cities 
are departments of health. These departments con- 
stantly infringe on the right of some individual as 
to quarantine for contagious disease or disposal of 
garbage or sewage. Life was a precarious thing 
in London in the time of Henry VIII because of the 
lack of such governmental restrictions. Life could 
not exist in large centers today without this health 
supervision. Pupils learn early that they must not 
come to school with infectious diseases, that they 
should not drink from common drinking cups or 
cough in a neighbor’s face. There is no inherent 
right of an individual to do any of these things. 


Pupil Guidance Is Essential 


Many examples could be given of ways wherein 
society imposes its will upon individuals. In our 
work world we not only perform those tasks that 
are pleasant but those that are disagreeable as 
well. In the school world the pupil does the same. 
Control, direction and discipline are commonplaces 
of the work world. They are as essential in the 
school. Any educational theory which assumes that 
in any other way children can be prepared for 
adult society must be challenged. Sound education 
cannot follow the course of the pupil’s whim. 
Therefore, without apology to any group, there are 
some of us who assert that our educational theory 
must be based upon the type of training that is 
founded on conscious control, direct guidance, in- 
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telligent planning and discipline. Thus is youth 
trained to adjust itself happily and easily in a 
closely supervised and cooperative society. 

Having provided for that training our task is 
only half done. It is the duty of the school to 
encourage in every way the development of the 
abilities, initiative and originality of its pupils. 
The question in public schools is not collectivism 
versus individualism. It is rather collectivism and 
individualism. 


Guidance Necessary in Every Program 


It is wholly possible for a pupil to conform to 
the normal rules of school society and still be al- 
lowed opportunity to develop his innate capacities. 
For this reason education in this new era increas- 
ingly must make provision for creative work 
through an activity program, units of interest, and 
changed techniques of teaching. At this point this 
phase of school work impinges on the training for 
the use of leisure time. In courses of study in art, 
music, dramatics and manual arts an opportunity 
is present to give free play to the originality of 
the pupils. Too formalized a program in these 
subjects defeats their ends. 

Exploratory courses in our junior high schools 
have the objectives of discovering talents and giv- 
ing them direction. Our next step is so to organize 
senior high school courses that the aptitudes thus 
discovered may be developed further. 

English is a subject with great possibilities for 
creative work. One of the greatest advances made 
in recent courses in English has been the oppor- 
tunity for allowing those with real ability to find 
themselves. For the few who show creative ability 
in any subject the school should make provision to 
the end that these abilities may be encouraged and 
advanced. 

No program having for its objective individual 
advancement of its pupils can be effective unless 
it makes adequate provision for some form of guid- 
ance. While this is not the time to discuss details 
of a plan, guidance in some form must be the core 
of each curriculum, teaching device and school 
activity. Only in this way can the schools aid their 
pupils in self-development and self-realization. 

Guidance, properly conceived, has a dual and, 
in view of our thesis, an important place in the 
educational scheme. In the words of Doctor Brewer 
of Harvard, “Vocational guidance is a plan and 
procedure for achieving these two aims: the aim 
of helping to secure individual success and the so- 
cial aim of fitting pupils gradually to create a 
better world of work.” 

The answer to the second question, then, is this: 
The schools can best meet the challenge of the new 
order by formulating a program which through 
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control, direction and discipline prepares youth to 
live and work in a world where cooperativeness is 
necessary, in order that the abilities and capaci- 
ties of the group, in their essential features, may 
have fuil play. 

In view of the constantly increased responsi- 
bilities of the schools it is difficult to understand 
those who, through ignorance or selfishness, or 
both, would limit the educational program to the 
traditional three R’s and shorten school term. 

If our educational system is to meet at all suc- 
cessfully the demands of training for the effective 
use of leisure time and of preparing its pupils for 
constructive citizenship in this New America, the 
curriculum will have to be added to continually 
rather than made more meager. Once the Amer- 
ican public understands the absolute necessity of 
a forward looking school program it will not coun- 
tenance the efforts now being made to render in- 
effective one of the chief agencies that will enable 
the New Era to meet the hopes and aspirations of 
this country. 





Financial Policies of St. Louis 


Schools Praised 


High commendation is given to the financial policies of 
the St. Louis board of education in a recently issued service 
report by Dun and Bradstreet. According to the report, 
there is probably no better example in the United States of 
the advantages of a pay-as-you-go program than that fur- 
thered by the St. Louis public schools. The complete report 
is as follows: 

“Financial management by the board of education de- 
serves special attention. The peak of expenditures, $15,- 
202,795, was reached in the fiscal year 1930-31. Expendi- 
tures in 1932-33 were one-third less, and while the current 
year’s appropriations are slightly higher, they are still 
32.8 per cent below the 1930-31 level. This constitutes one 
of the most effective programs of retrenchment accom- 
plished by any large local unit of government. 

“The following totals of receipts and disbursements for 
the last three years give a clear idea of the trend and 
stability of operations: 


Year Income (no borrowing ) Disbursements 
1930-31 $13,265,358 $15,202,795 
1931-32 12,401,431 13,401,227 
1932-33 10,511,904 10,140,827 


“Operating deficits were sustained in 1930-31 and 
1931-32. These current deficits, however, did not result in 
a deficit in the board’s operating fund because of the cash 
surplus accumulated in prior years. The surplus remaining 
July 1, 1932, was $2,398,432 and the result of 1932-33, in 
which income exceeded disbursements, augmented this 
balance. 

“It should be said, moreover, that the above mentioned 
current deficits resulted from capital outlays for the two 
years of $4,137,794.” 

The president of the board of education is Dr. David C. 
Todd, and the superintendent of schools is Dr. Henry J. 
Gerling. 
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Why Business and 
Education Failed 


By EDWARD A. FILENE 


Boston 


REAT financiers 
have wrecked 
our finances. 


Power kings have turned 
out to be weaklings. Cap- 
tains of industry fled 
from the battle at the first 
smell of danger and, by 
cutting wages and cur- 
tailing the public buying 
power, led the grand stampede away from industry 
and toward unemployment. 

It is time, surely, that we business men should be 
humble, and begin to question our assumption of a 
divine prerogative to give advice to everybody else. 
Yet I do not see how business could, if it were in 
a mood to do so, keep its hands off our problems of 
education. Nor can I see how educators can longer 
leave the field of business to business men. 

Business problems are your problems quite as 
definitely as they are ours. And uneducated as we 
may be to cope with it, the problem of education is 
our problem quite as much as it is yours. The time 
has come when we must think these things through 
together. 

Fifty years’ study of the problem of business 
and of the social and political problems that have 
arisen from the evolution of business has com- 
pelled me to see that there is no basic solution for 
them except in education. On the other hand—and 
I say it with full knowledge that I am unqualified 
to tell professional educators what to do—I have 
been forced to conclude that there is no solution 
merely in more education of the traditional and 
customary kind. 


Are These Questions Unfair? 


How about the matter of human relations in 
America, and the American’s attitude toward 
them? Educators will agree, I think, that there 
can be no more important problem. All morality, 
all character, all so-called spiritual development 
can be measured only in terms of human relations 
and the responsibilities that they entail. Have our 
American schools so advanced in their understand- 


ing of human relations as to be able to sell us a 
better code of human conduct year after year? 
Have they kept pace, say, with the motor car in- 
dustry? 

Some may think these questions unfair. We can- 
not draw an analogy, they will say, between the 
development of human character and the develop- 
ment of a machine. The schools, they will protest, 
do teach good citizenship. They uphold the moral 
code. They exalt virtue and warn against vice. 
If it happens that crime and corruption fill the 
land, the responsibility lies with the criminal and 
the corrupt, not with an educational system that 
has consistently held up the opposite ideal. 


Good Men Have Done Us the Most Harm 


In other words, we should judge our educational 
system by its intentions—not by its results. Well, 
I shall not argue the point. Let me ask, rather, 
why do we get such great and such rapid results 
in the field of chemistry and physics and why are 
results so slow and so disappointing in the matter 
of human conduct and of human character? Is it 
because we understand the laws of chemistry and 
of physics and can therefore teach them accurately 
and exactly, whereas we do not know the laws of 
moral and spiritual development and cannot be 
certain as to just what we should teach? 

No. The exact opposite is the case. We do not 
know the laws of chemistry and physics. We know 
we do not. Therefore we have to find out what 
they are, and we make appreciable progress. 

As to moral conduct, we are sure that we know 
it all to start with. Therefore, we don’t have to 
learn anything. No matter how human relations 
may change, we make little change in our teaching 
—at least until conditions get so terrible that no 
one takes the old teachings seriously any longer 
and we don’t even believe them ourselves. 

One result of this sort of moral education is that 
many students do not see the point and eventually 
become bad men, while others readily accept it and 
become good men. The result upon society, as a 
rule, is that many of the good do more harm than 
the bad. 
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It has been good men, not bad, who have given 
us our worst government. It was good men, not 
bad, who led us into wars. It was good men who 
exploited labor most abominably. It was good men, 
as a rule, who recently wrecked our financial sys- 
tem and brought many millions to the verge of 
starvation. 

These were men of character. If they had been 
mere self-indulgent weaklings, they would never 
have been exalted to such places of power. They 
were educated, according to our existing concept of 
education, both intellectually and morally. You 
could trust them absolutely not to pick your pocket 
or to hit you over the head with a lead pipe. They 
were fine husbands and fathers. They fairly doted 
on their families, and they denied themselves lei- 
sure often, preferring to toil and scheme early and 
late to make it possible for those families to live 
like royalty, that is, like royalty used to live. 

No, they were not immoral. Some of them did 
not even break the law. But they broke the coun- 
try. They were educated but they didn’t know any 
better. For they were not educated in human rela- 
tions as they are and had no conception of their 
responsibilities. They were educated in the code 
of human relations as they used to be, and their 
conduct was conduct that used to be all right. 

They understood the necessity for sweeping 
changes in industry, for production had become a 
matter of fact finding. When they found a way to 
produce more goods with 
less overhead, they did not 
hesitate to scrap their ob- 
solescent machinery. But 
they saw no necessity for 
any change in man’s atti- 
tude toward man. That 
subject had never been 
presented in terms of fact 
finding at all. Those who 
proposed sweeping 
changes in this field, that 
is, changes in keeping with 
the sweep of events, were 
looked upon as extremists. 

We cannot conserve the 
values of the past by 
trying to conserve the 
formulas of the past. A 
course of conduct that is normal and constructive 
in an agrarian age may become abnormal and de- 
structive in a machine age. “The letter killeth. 
Only the spirit giveth life.” Orthodoxy in morals 
is the end of true morality, for by overemphasizing 
those virtues that were once successfully devel- 
oped, it neglects to call attention to the virtues that 
most need to be developed now. 


They did not break the law but they 
broke the country — these “educated, 
moral” men who wrecked our fi- 
nancial system and brought millions 
to the verge of starvation, Mr. Filene 
remarks. The Boston merchant puts 
it up to the schools to adapt the fact 
finding approach of science to the 


construction of a practical moral code 
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Similarly, orthodoxy in teaching is the death of 
education. Teaching our children what to think 
cannot possibly fit them for life in these changing 
times. We do not know what they should think, 
for they must deal with things that we know 
nothing about. We must teach them how to think 
—how to find out about those things, so that they 
may apply this new knowledge to the new problems 
with which they will inevitably be faced. 

That way, I am convinced, lies education. With 
the old approach, much of our education becomes 
a lie. Naive ignorance is dangerous enough, but 
confident knowledge of things that have ceased to 
be true is more dangerous. The toughest task be- 
fore the business man today is not the learning of 
business. It is the unlearning of what he was 
taught was business, what he is positively sure is 
business because it used to be business. 

We may even learn a lot of new truths, but if we 
simply add them to our ancient superstitions, we 
are likely to be sunk. That is how business was so 
recently sunk. American business men generally 
had come to see that high wages meant high buying 
power, and in the early days of the depression 
they made more or less effort to keep wages up. 
We tried to keep wages at a certain level, for in- 
stance, when if we had studied all the facts, we 
should have seen that that level was still not high 
enough to provide a market for the enormous and 
constantly increasing output of our machine age. 
So we couldn’t sell and we 
had to slow production 
down. We laid off men and 
created unemployment and 
put still further crimps in 
the public’s buying power. 
When the public inevitably 
bought still less, we 
dropped the high wage the- 
ory as impractical and 
brought on conditions of 
panic and paralysis. 

Now, we did that be- 
cause we didn’t know any 
better, and we didn’t know 
any better, not because 
of any natural dumbness, 
but because we had not 
been properly educated. 
Oh, I know what educators can say. They can say 
that we business men would not permit the schools 
to tackle the problem of human relations in the 
same bold, experimental, fact finding way in which 
they tackle the problems of chemistry and the 
problems of physics. 

That’s true. The schools have turned out gradu- 
ates so densely ignorant of the things that most 





needed to be known that these graduates would not 
permit the schools to turn out a better product. 
There is no need, then, of the pot calling the kettle 
black. Traditional thinking was our common 
enemy. Neither the best type of business nor the 
best type of education could, in the very nature of 
things, result from it. In the course of time, we 
had a nation with more graduates per square foot 
than had ever been known before, utterly baffled 
by the problem of how to keep a people with great 
surpluses of all of life’s necessities from suffering 
individually for the want of them. 


We Had to Wait for a Collapse 


I think I can say without even being accused of 
partisanship that had it not been for the extraordi- 
nary leadership of President Roosevelt, America 
would likely have been thrown into some such 
social convulsion as has occurred in several Euro- 
pean countries. Had there been such a convulsion, 
it would not have been the fault of radical tend- 
encies in America, but of a fixed and firm American 
tradition that would not permit us to deal with 
fundamental changes when those fundamental 
changes were actually taking place. We had to 
wait for a collapse. 

Our social structure is basically economic. It 
changes as our economic mechanism changes. If 
in this period of the greatest and most rapid 
changes in human history, we do not find out what 
these changes are and how they relate us to other 
human beings, we shall be powerless to deal with 
the human problems that arise. 

If these changes were a great mystery and be- 
yond the province of human investigation, perhaps 
the only hope for society would be to keep its 
members regimented as far as possible, under high 
pressure policing, according to some code of con- 
duct handed down to us from heaven knows where. 
But our economic structure, complicated as it may 
be, is no more mysterious than the human body. 
The human relations that are determined by it can 
be and would be understood and dealt with, if it 
were our educational practice to approach the 
problem in an objective, fact finding way. 

Now, I do not presume to give the formula for 
this new and necessary kind of teaching. You have 
the formula already and are using it constantly. 
In scientific courses students are encouraged to 
experiment and to make a note of everything that 
happens. When they complete an experiment suc- 
cessfully, they are encouraged to apply the prin- 
ciples that they have learned to the perfection of 
chemical, mechanical and electrical apparatus 
which, if perfected, will still further change human 
relations. 

Are they encouraged to employ this method in 
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solving the problems of these new human rela- 
tions? You educators know better than I can tell 
you. 

Is it suggested that they clean up their cities by 
this method? Or are they not exhorted, rather, to 
stick to the traditional method—the method by 
which we periodically throw bad men out of office 
and elect good men to do the bad things thereafter. 
Is it suggested that, having learned the scientific 
method, they try their hands at creating an up-to- 
date Constitution for the United States, in place 
of one that divides us into now meaningless geo- 
graphical districts and makes it next to impossible 
for our so-called representatives to achieve a na- 
tional view? 

Is it suggested that they find out what are the 
moral principles governing human conduct in this 
machine age and that they employ fact finding for 
the purpose of constructing a practical moral code? 
Or are they not urged, rather, to follow the codes 
that were practical in societies in which human 
relations were altogether different? 

We cannot make good citizens of those who can- 
not see their actual relation to society and cannot 
therefore become conscious of their actual respon- 
sibilities. We may make them obedient and law 
abiding, and they may even be well intentioned 
and kind. But good citizenship demands a positive, 
constructive attitude toward society, and an un- 
derstanding of the relationships involved. We 
cannot develop this by telling children to be good, 
or even by priming them with outworn formulas 
of goodness. 


Nation Is Not Yet Out of Danger 


What we get from this attempt to fasten ancient 
formulas upon modern minds—and calling the 
process education—is not even the conservatism 
that seems to be our aim. When we try to teach 
people what to think, instead of how to think, we 
get such extremes of conduct as to threaten our 
social stability. 

America has seemingly been saved in the nick of 
time from revolutionary catastrophe by the sud- 
den introduction of experiment and fact finding 
in government and business relations, before the 
point of desperation had quite been reached. The 
secret of President Roosevelt’s leadership cannot 
be found either in his charming personality or in 
his exceptional political acumen. The essential 
greatness of the President lies in the fact that he 
has not appealed to tradition or to prejudice. What 
he said in effect was: “This is the trouble, and this 
is one of the things that we are going to try in 
seeking to effect a cure. If the experiment is suc- 
cessful, we shall go on with it. If it fails, we shall 
abandon it and try something else.” 
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The nation is not out of danger yet by any means. 
Already the voice of the Tory is heard in the land, 
not with any contention that the President is 
ignoring the facts but that he is violating the sa- 
cred traditions of pioneer times. 

There is great promise, however, that America 
will now turn permanently to fact finding in the 
arrangement of its economic affairs, and this 
promise must be of peculiar interest to educators. 
For with fact finding accepted as the normal ap- 
proach to the study of human relations, the schools 
will be freed to educate in a sense in which they 
have not been able to educate before. 


The Meaning of the New Deal 


Education, I understand, means drawing out— 
the drawing out of the individual mind into a 
greater and greater awareness, especially aware- 
ness of one’s relations to the community and the 
acceptance of the responsibilities that they suggest. 
Heretofore our schools, even if the business inter- 
ests had permitted it, could scarcely have initiated 
their pupils into an understanding of America 
with any certainty that the understanding would 
promote effective loyalty and devotion. 

For America, with all its prosperity, was chao- 
tic, and drawing out the mind of youth into an 
awareness of this chaos, while it might lead some 
to seek the way of law and order, was quite likely 
to result in the acceptance of chaos as a funda- 
mental condition of life. Millions at least were so 
educated—inside and outside the schools. The 
result was cynicism, individualism, irresponsibility 
—the negation of any purpose and plan, and con- 
sequently of any real faith, in life. 

At last, however, we have the beginnings of an 
ordered society in this machine age. By fact find- 
ing, we have discovered that it did have a human 
purpose after all. The function of business, we 
have discovered, is to get goods to people—not 
merely to offer goods for sale but to enable the 
masses to buy. This, of course, will necessitate a 
plan, and the plan is being worked out not accord- 
ing to anybody’s utopian dreams but with a direct 
and scientific approach to the social facts. 

Under this plan, whatever its eventual details 
may prove to be, we know that the masses must be 
rich. We know also that they must have leisure, 
else they cannot consume the masses of things that 
under science have become available. 

They must have more than that. They must have 
responsibility, an awareness of their relation to 
the whole plan and consequent interest in its suc- 
cess. All this could not be taught before because 
it was never true before. Earnest critics of our 
social planlessness could proclaim their theories, 
but so could self-seeking demagogues, while dreary 
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traditionalists chanted their outworn formulas of 
the past. There might be endless debate, but the 
economic struggle was so strenuous that few could 
give attention to the merits of the debate. Under 
the circumstances, we can hardly wonder that edu- 
cation failed. 

That era, it appears, is over. The day of eco- 
nomic order and of social understanding has 
dawned. Our opinions may differ widely still, but 
now it doesn’t matter. We are through, I hope, 
with following opinions. We are now after the facts 
of everybody’s relation to everybody else. Nor will 
the intense struggle for individual existence divert 
us from considering these facts. That struggle has 
now become collective, and it is to everybody’s 
individual interest to see to it that everybody else’s 
interest is considered. 

That is the meaning of the New Deal. That is 
the meaning of all these business codes, and those 
who are viewing the event in terms of particular 
criticism are missing the point entirely. It may 
be that this administration, which I have consid- 
ered so wise, is doing wrong and foolish things. 
But if so, in the very nature of this fact finding 
program, errors will be corrected as they are 
proved to be errors. Some plan that will take 
everybody into consideration must eventuate, and 
it must provide for consumption by the masses of 
the tremendous volume of wealth that the masses, 
under science and scientific management, are now 
able to produce. 


Education Should Deal With Actualities 


In America, however, regardless of our conflict- 
ing theories, we may all unite in finding out just 
what plan will make such ample provision for 
everybody. Our machine has become so produc- 
tive that capitalism cannot continue unless ade- 
quate consumption is provided for; and if, as some 
contend, capitalism cannot continue if there is such 
adequate consumption, none of us needs worry. So 
long as everybody is provided with wealth, leisure, 
security and culture, and in the nature of this pro- 
vision, becomes so definitely and understandably 
related to the whole scheme that social responsi- 
bility may normally be expected, it will make little 
difference whether we call it capitalism or some- 
thing else. 

Education in this new age will be effective be- 
cause it will be dealing not with the worn-out 
axioms of former ages or with the other-worldly 
dreams of those who can find no place in their 
utopias for the facts of human nature. It will be 
effective because it will be dealing with actualities. 
There is no reason why it should not be as effective 
in the development of social and spiritual values as 
in the development of material achievements. 
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Public Education Has Never 
Passed a Dividend 


By E. C. HARTWELL 
Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 


est bronze tablet marks the first capital of the 
old Northwest Territory. The tablet describes 
this domain as a land where no witch was ever 
hanged, no heretic was ever burned, and no slave 
was ever born or lived. It was for the government 
of this territory that the fathers of the republic 
adopted the famous ordinance of 1787, a document 
that reflected at its best the high idealism of both 
Northern and Southern colonies. It is in this ordi- 
nance, older even than the Constitution or the 
Union, that we find the immortal declaration: 
“Religion, morality and knowledge, being neces- 
sary to good government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.” 
What was originally announced as a policy for 
a new and unorganized territory has become a 
guiding principle for the entire republic. A gov- 
ernment founded on the fundamental principle that 
its authority comes only from the consent of the 
governed could scarcely do otherwise. The level 
of intelligence and virtue maintained by the people 
inevitably conditions the success of a democracy. 
As one of our schoolmaster presidents, James A. 
Garfield, said: “Next in importance to freedom 
and justice is popular education, without which 
neither justice nor freedom can be permanently 
maintained.” 


|: THE historic city of Marietta, Ohio, a mod- 


What Is the Purpose of Government? 


This is the legal justification for taxing the 
wealth of all the people to educate the children of 
all the people. Compulsory attendance laws, man- 
datory requirements, steadily elevated standards 
for teachers, laws regulating the conditions of 
labor for children, the construction of adequate 
school buildings—all have had their inception in 
the purpose of government to improve the quality 
of its citizenry. 

In certain quarters it has recently become 
fashionable to question the wisdom of our efforts 
to educate all of our children. We are told that we 
already have too many educated people, that our 
efforts are too often misapplied, that our product 


falls far short of what ought reasonably to be 
expected. The social, political and economic evils 
of the day are cited as evidence of the failure of 
the public school to achieve the purposes for which 
it is organized and maintained. 

An adequate reply to such strictures requires 
something more than an attack on the motives of 
the men who make them. So many people speaking 
in the name of education have indulged in oracular 
utterances about the so-called failures of the pub- 
lic school that the wonder of the situation is that 
the lay citizen continues to have any faith in the 
institution at all. 


No Wonder the Taxpayer Is Suspicious 


If a popular professor from a great graduate 
school of education tells the public that the high 
schools of the United States have been so ineffi- 
ciently conducted as to warrant the indictment of 
school authorities for misuse of public money, the 
press naturally rushes the pronouncement to all 
corners of the country, and in every community 
there will be found someone prepared to quote him 
as an authority. 

If another professor from a great university 
tells audiences all over the country that what the 
school needs is to burn up its textbooks, throw 
away its courses of study, and destroy its equip- 
ment, is there any wonder that the taxpaying lay- 
man, sitting in an audience of applauding school 
teachers, goes away with the canker of suspicion 
planted in his soul that the school system is in a 
bad way? 

This sort of thing has been going on for a long 
time. Nearly every criticism of the school from 
outside the profession has found its original 
author within the profession itself. I think of only 
one important exception, and that deals with the 
amount of money appropriated for educational 
purposes. Often the profession has felt that it was 
less than should be available, and usually those 
who paid the bills have questioned whether it was 
not already more than it ought to be. 

If some of our citizens, harassed with ever 
mounting taxes, threatened bankruptcy and in- 
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Is it the fault of the school when a 


millionaire bank wrecker robs his de- 
posttors, double-crosses his partners, 
cheats the government on his tax re- 
turn, or deserts his wife? Superin- 
tendent Hartwell contends that public 
education does not need to confess 
farlure because tts tdeals have not been 
fully attained. Legions of witnesses 
could be assembled to testify to the life- 
long stimulus to worthy living ac- 


quired at school, he declares 


dustrial paralysis recall to mind the dismal utter- 
ances which in more prosperous times poured from 
the lips of those in high places of educational au- 
thority, the matter can scarcely be one of surprise. 
With a mounting divorce rate, with an apparent 
breakdown in the ideals of public service which 
we are told obtained in some vaguely defined earlier 
day, with an epidemic of scandalous financial 
chicanery in high places, with an alleged increase 
in juvenile delinquency, it is not only natural but 
entirely proper for society to examine all the agen- 
cies upon which it has been accustomed to rely for 
protection. 

The public school need not be apologetic in the 
face of such an inquiry. Neither need it confess 
failure because its ideals have not been fully at- 
tained. Science itself is fallible. Democracy is far 
from perfect, and after two thousand years of 
Christianity, humanity is still weak and sinful. 
No one will deny that the humblest school in the 
country endeavors and always has endeavored to 
teach honesty, purity and fidelity to trust. 

It is a rare school that does not constantly strive 
to inculcate desirable standards of conduct, ideals 
and attitudes of mind. Legions of witnesses could 
be assembled to testify to the lifelong stimulus to 
worthy living acquired at school. Is it seriously 
suggested when some millionaire bank wrecker 
betrays his trust, robs his depositors, double- 
crosses his partners, cheats the government on his 
tax return, or deserts his wife, that his conduct is 
the result of a defective system of education? 

Wouldn’t it be more worth while to inquire as to 
the sources of our national fortitude during the 
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hardships of the last four years, our restraint in 
the face of financial betrayal, official ineptitude and 
industrial collapse? Is it open to reasonable doubt 
that much of this spirit is a part of our national 
dividends from our investment in public educa- 
tion? We have had a marvelous amount of respect 
for properly constituted authority, intelligent co- 
operation in plans for recovery and in generous 
service for the needy, much of which unquestion- 
ably reflects the lessons daily taught by our stand- 
ing army of a million public school teachers. 

Of course, we are interested in the problem of 
juvenile delinquency, but it is well to remember 
that the problem is as old as the recorded history 
of the race. One of the oldest pieces of writing 
exhumed by the archeologists deals with the con- 
cern of an adult writer for the delinquencies of 
the youth of his day. Holy writ refers to the prob- 
lem in its first chapter. We read that Cain, for no 
explained reason except jealousy, slew his young 
brother. As I understand the account, Cain was 
engaged in an activity program at the time. He 
had plenty of playground and his environment and 
heredity were exactly the same as those of his 
brother whom he slew. 

Not long ago I had occasion to become intimately 
acquainted with the history of one of our juvenile 
offenders. He had arrived at the age of eighteen 
and was a confessed burglar. He was an exceed- 
ingly pleasant and well spoken young man who 
rarely had caused any trouble in school save in the 
matter of truancy. 


Algebra and Latin Not Responsible for Crime 


The boy had attended a public school with a 
highly diversified course of study in which for 
some time he had taken the subjects in which he 
had expressed the greatest interest. It was a voca- 
tional school designed to equip him for the busi- 
ness of earning an honest livelihood, precisely the 
kind of institution recommended by Warden 
Lawes. The school had a four-acre playground and 
there was a medical service to give advice about 
his tonsils and his adenoids. Algebra and Latin 
could scarcely be held responsible for his criminal 
record, for he had never been exposed to either. 
Nothing in his record disclosed the presence at any 
time of those parental or pedagogic repressions 
against which some of our educational writers so 
earnestly warn us. 

In my judgment this boy represents a type of 
youth not at all unique and one that has always 
existed in society. He is too lazy to work, he is 
devoid of any real inhibitions emanating from a 
sense of right and wrong, he is familiar from early 
youth with the technique of evading the conse- 
quences of disobedience and wrongdoing. He is 
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distinctly an antisocial animal, a liar from his 
childhood, a thief and robber when opportunity 
presents. He may easily become a murderer if he 
feels that the circumstances warrant such violence. 
He is a potential racketeer and bandit. He is all of 
these things in spite of the school and not because 
of it. 

Our compulsory attendance laws require chil- 
dren to attend school for about eight years, but no 
one of these years is really a year. It is a year of 
thirty-six or thirty-eight or forty weeks, and no 
one of the weeks is a regular week. It is a five-day 
week, and no one of the days is a regular day. It 
is a five or five-and-one-half-hour day. Most of the 
teachers of the United States facing classes tomor- 
row morning will find in those classes more pupils 
than there are minutes in the recitation. 

At its best the compulsory attendance law at- 
tempts to secure for the pupils of the state one 
minute of the teacher’s time per recitation, five 
days a week, forty weeks a year, for eight years. 
This is an appallingly small amount of time in 
which to accomplish all of the things that society 
expects to be achieved. 

In that time we are not only supposed to teach 
children to read intelligently and with discrimina- 
tion, to compute accurately and rapidly, to spell 
correctly, and to write legibly, but we are also 
expected to teach them something about the laws 
of health and the prevention of disease, something 
about the government and the institutions under 
which they live, and something of world geog- 
raphy, besides fostering a long list of desirable 
habits, ideals, capacities and attitudes of mind. 
The school is expected to teach children to be 
reverent, honest, patriotic, law-abiding, thrifty, 
industrious, cooperative, charitable, punctual, obe- 
dient and moral. 


The School Did Not Create Poverty 


Of necessity the school carries on much of its 
work in constant competition with potent adverse 
influences outside the control of school authorities. 
The school is obliged to operate with all of the 
limitations, traditions and cumbersome machinery 
apparently inevitable in a public department. It 
carries on in spite of its inability to correct the 
social and economic causes responsible for many 
of its problems. Poverty and the inherited physi- 
cal and mental handicaps to which the race is heir 
are conditions with which the school is required to 
deal but which it can scarcely be charged with 
creating. 

As to the degree of success with which the public 
school has met its responsibilities, the limitations 
of time permit the calling of only one witness. I 
am willing to rest the case on the testimony of the 
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National Industrial Conference Board, a body rep- 
resenting big business, corporate interests and 
many millions of dollars in annual taxes. Surely 
their opinion on the question of dividends from the 
investment in public education is one to which 
lesser taxpaying bodies ought to listen with re- 
spect. 

In September, 1929, President Magnus Alex- 
ander presented a report dealing with this ques- 
tion, and in his preface wrote as follows: 

“Public education of the youth of the land is 
one of the most fundamental functions and respon- 
sibilities of society, of vital concern to all groups. 
It is not uncommon to hear remarks disparaging 
or attacking this social function, often carelessly 
uttered but sometimes arising out of deliberate 
consideration. While specific criticism founded on 
fact and experience may with propriety be made 
regarding one or another aspect of the public 
school system, care should be taken not to level 
general criticism against this fundamental social 
institution, unless it be based on a thorough con- 
sideration of all the facts and circumstances 
which are involved, and be offered with a construc- 
tive purpose.” 


School May Be Proud of Its Record 


In summarizing the more obvious accomplish- 
ments of public education, the National Industrial 
Conference Board reports in part as follows: 

“1. Illiteracy among the native born has been 
reduced to a negligible quantity, except among the 
Negroes and so-called ‘poor whites’ in certain 
portions of the South. This is perhaps the most 
striking measurable attainment. 

“2. The proportion of young persons enrolled 
in secondary education is larger in the United 
States than in any other section of the world. 
Despite criticism of the results of such education, 
the fact that this large proportion of our youth 
should even be ‘exposed’ to such advanced training 
represents obviously an enormous advance in gen- 
eral opportunities for higher education and cul- 
ture. 

“3. All public education is definitely permeated 
with the ideal that the objective of education is not 
only mental training but also character building. 
This aim has found a constantly widening expres- 
sion in the efforts to build up and strengthen moral 
character and provide general vocational guidance 
and effectiveness by giving youth a broader knowl- 
edge of the more important influences in his en- 
vironment. 

“4. As a consequence of the accomplishments so 
far enumerated, the vocational aims of public 
education have been rather definitely defined and 
advanced beyond the period of experimentation. 
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Already, preliminary training for commercial pur- 
suits has been put in practice on a broad scale and 
substantial progress has been made in setting up 
definite courses of training in the metal trades, the 
building trades and the textile and printing indus- 
tries. 

“5. In a comprehensive but general way our 
system of public education may be granted to have 
been a potent influence in developing in our coun- 
try higher standards of literary appreciation; 
improved tastes in music, reading and sport; gen- 
eral knowledge of the laws of health and preven- 
tion of disease, improved standards of living; 
assimilation of the foreign born; recognition of 
ability, and preliminary training for the profes- 
sions and for many vocations. 

“Just as the school cannot claim credit for all 
that is good in our present social life, neither may 
it properly be held responsible for all that is un- 
desirable. It must be recognized, however, that 
without the influence of the school constantly being 
directed to the development of the best qualities in 
American youth, the present moral, civic and 
social conditions in this country would be less 
desirable than they are at present. Our schools 
have been more than melting pots of foreign civili- 
zation. They have definitely and powerfully con- 
tributed to the creating and building up of better 
types of citizens and improved attitudes toward 
life.” 

This testimony does not come from a school 
man’s brain trust or from resolutions adopted by 
an educational association. It comes from a source 
rarely accused of being fulsome in its praise of the 
public schools—from business and_ industry. 
Surely in the light of such a judgment the school 
may frankly acknowledge its defects and short- 
comings and still rightly be proud of its record of 
accomplishment. 





Word Origins Make Entertaining 
Study in Junior High 


Entertainment, as well as solid information, lies within 
the green cloth covers of “Picturesque Word Origins,” a 
volume derived from Webster’s new international dic- 
tionary. 

Etymologists—a comparatively small group—are cap- 
tives to the romance behind words. A volume such as this 
should develop numerous new devotees to this branch of 
philology. The publishers are baiting the attention of a 
public not concerned with the derivation of words through 
this selection of words in everyday usage and their life 
histories. 

The book tells us, for example, that a broker was origi- 
nally a vendor of wine; that curfew means actually “cover 


1From Webster’s New International Dictionary, G. & C. Merriam 
Co., Springfield, Mass., $1.50. 
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the fire’; that assassin once meant “a drinker of hashish” ; 
that seminary comes from “seed bed”; that alimony is 
literally a “meal ticket.” The form of presentation is ex- 
emplified by the word “pedagogue.” 


Pedagogue: a slave of ancient Greece. 
The rich man of ancient Greece numbered among his 
slaves one who was particularly charged with the care 
of the master’s sons in their youth. One of the duties of 
this slave was to escort boys to and from school. The 
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Greek words paid, paidos, “boy” and agogos, “leading or 
guiding,” formed paidagogos, literally “boy-guiding.” 
The English form pedagogue evolved from this and dur- 
ing the course of evolution the attendant became the tutor 
and, eventually, the teacher in the classroom. 


It is a pretty bit of bookmaking, this volume, printed in 
two colors, the words traced being illuminated in red. Forty 
or fifty pen and ink sketches occupy full pages. 

Junior high school libraries, particularly, would be en- 
riched by ownership of this book. 





Dewey System Favored by Libraries 


A lack of adequate financial support is the greatest handi- 
cap of the American high school library, according to the 
National Survey of Secondary Education in its monograph 
on “The Secondary School Library.” Inadequate facilities 
are the greatest obstacles to the realization of the aims of 
school libraries, this report points out in citing the condi- 
tions of 390 selected schools in forty-six states and the 
District of Columbia. 

“The entire problem of instruction in the use of books 
and of libraries demands investigation,” the report says. 

Difficulties listed in realizing the aims of the secondary 
school library as reported by principals, teacher-librarians 
and librarians are as follows: Of a total of 281 reporting, 
154 set up inadequate facilities as the greatest obstacle; 
85 set up inadequate staff; 29, lack of interest and time on 
the part of the pupil; 21, lack of cooperation by teaching 
or administrative staff; and 18 set up as an obstacle the 
fact that the library is used as a study hall. The other 12 
difficulties were of a miscellaneous character. 

The Dewey decimal system of classification was found to 
be the method of classifying books dominantly used in sec- 
ondary school libraries. 

The results of the investigation and of previous studies 
are in accord in disclosing that it is the practice of many 
high schools to employ teachers without library training, 
assign them full-time teaching loads and in addition ask 
them to take charge of the school library. 

Instruction in the use of books is given in less than one- 
third of the high schools. 








A Fast Train (of Thought) 
Through Arkansas 


In Arkansas the whole state 1s talk- 
ing about— of all things—curricu- 
lum building. Ten thousand teach- 
ers, 25,000 parents, ministers, 
business men and society women are 
getting excited over the curriculum. 
T hey are even writing to the papers 
about it. One man ran for a seat on 
a aty school board on an “anticur- 
riculum” platform. He met defeat 


By HELEN HALL 
Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock, Ark. 


operative program to improve classroom 
instruction. Practically pioneering in the 
field of cooperative curriculum building, 10,000 
teachers of the state—90 per cent of the total— 
are making a novel approach to determine what 
should be included in the state school curriculum. 

These teachers have sensed the fact that it is the 
responsibility of the school to function as an im- 
portant guiding factor in the rapidly changing 
social order. Last fall saw the beginning of an 
organized program which, if successful, must in- 
volve the cooperation of all teachers and com- 
munity social groups. 

The state is becoming curriculum conscious. 
Only recently a citizen who wished a seat on a city 
school board adopted an anticurriculum plank. He 
was defeated. The state parent-teacher association 
and its auxiliaries consisting of 25,000 members 
have mustered their resources and are studying 
the curriculum from a study bulletin of their own. 
Letters from the people in the daily press are using 
the school curriculum as their theme topic. All this 
shows that the people are beginning to give the 
study thought, the first requisite for its success. 
Classroom teachers, parent and teacher groups, 


A RKANSAS is now engaged in a statewide co- 
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preachers, business and profes- 
sional men and women, and so- 
cial groups are taking an active 
part in studying such problems 
as: evidences of need for improv- 
ing the curriculum; the nature of 
the curriculum; the nature and 
function of educational aims; 
interest and purposes as bases for learning; pupil 
activity in relation to growth, and subject matter 
and its contribution to education. 

Edward T. McCuistion, in charge of the new 
division of teacher training in the state department 
of education, is director, and these discussions and 
activities are carried on under the guidance and 
general cultivation of the supervisory staff of the 
state department of education, the college of edu- 
cation of the state university, directors of teacher 
training in all colleges, and by local supervisors. 

There are no cut and dried speeches at group 
meetings, but there is plenty of round table discus- 
sion based on the study course as outlined in a bul- 
letin published this fall by the state department of 
education, after a group of 150 teachers had met 
in classrooms of four of the state colleges for study 
and had worked in the curriculum laboratory held 
at George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., dur- 
ing the summer. 

The purpose of this statewide effort is to locate 
a foundation program in present-day group cul- 
ture. This study hopes to open the way for the 
adjustment of the curriculum so that pupils will 
be able to make the social contribution that they 
are called upon to make. It views a narrow school 
curriculum as a menace to social welfare and pub- 
lic morals. Development of wholesome social atti- 
tudes, of innate abilities and interests, of high 
standards of taste and appreciation, of minds at 
once appreciative and critical of society—these are 
the fundamentals of education upon which the 
curriculum building program in the state rests. 


Four Definite Steps to the Study 


The study will continue over a period of four 
years. First, the leaders are seeking to cultivate 
interest and recognition of the need among the 
citizenry of the state. They have given themselves 
the first year for this cultivation, but the idea is 
gaining momentum faster than they dared antici- 
pate. Following the cultivation period will come 
actual production, wherein the classroom becomes 
the laboratory for the production of the curriculum 
by the teacher and her pupils. The third period 
will consist of the organization and tryout of the 
materials produced during the second year. Finally 
will come the induction of the curriculum, already 
tried experimentally, in all schools of the state. 
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A Puerto Rican Experiment 


in Rural Schooling 





By KATHERINE M. COOK 
Chief, Division of Special Problems, U.S. Office of Education 


NE of the most interesting and promising 
() experiments in rural education under way 
in any part of the United States at the 
present moment is to be found in Puerto Rico. It is 
concerned with the organization and functions of 
what are known there as “second unit” schools. 
The situation leading to the initiation of the 
experiment and the functions of the second unit 
schools are implied in a recent statement of Dr. 
José Padin, commissioner of education for Puerto 
Rico. He says: “Since I took office about a year 
ago I have devoted most of my time to the promo- 
tion of rural education. Our peasants constitute 
about 80 per cent of the population. For hundreds 
of years they have lived scattered over the moun- 
tain sides, neglected, forgotten, out of touch and 
out of step with the rest of the island. The future 
of Puerto Rico depends appreciably on our ability 
to bridge the gap that separates the retarded moun- 
taineer from his more fortunate brothers.” 
To understand fully the significance of this new 
departure in education one must consider the rural 


people of Puerto Rico and the situation under 
which they live. The island is predominantly rural. 
Eighty per cent of the total population lives in 
rural communities. Rural Puerto Rico is not, how- 
ever, like rural sections of the mainland—made up 
of independent farms and farmers as are Iowa or 
Illinois, for example. Rather an industrialized 
agriculture predominates. Large sugar and coffee 
plantations, citrous fruit groves and tobacco 
farming on a large scale prevail. The land, highly 
productive and intensively cultivated, is quite gen- 
erally owned and controlled by large holders and 
corporations. The farm laborer is underpaid, more 
or less itinerant, and owns neither the land on 
which he works nor the roof covering his head. 

Farm labor is seasonal and unemployment pre- 
vails during a large part of the year. The average 
annual wage incomes are estimated as $135 for 
coffee and tobacco farm workers and $169 for 
laborers in sugar and fruits. Home work, chiefly 
embroidery, done by the women and children, sup- 
plements this income for many families. Earnings 
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from this source are estimated at from $1.30 to $2 
weekly. The average total cash annual income of a 
rural family including the supplement indicated is 
estimated at from $250 to $275. 

The rural worker, as a rule, is provided with a 
house by his employer and probably has no rent to 
pay. In some cases a small garden plot is pro- 
vided. When sugar is the leading industry, how- 
ever, land is too precious to be allotted to workers, 
and consequently only a minority of the rural 
working class families raise their food. 

The Puerto Rican people, as the world knows, 
are of Spanish descent, language and culture. There 
is considerable mixture among the working classes 
of European and Negro blood. Generally speaking, 
however, the mountaineers, commonly called “jiba- 
ros” in Puerto Rico, are of pure Spanish descent. 
Approximately a third of the people are said to be 
able to speak English and the number is increas- 
ing. English is, however, the language of business 
rather than of family and recreational life. The 
language objective of the schools and of the people 
is bilingualism—preserving Spanish and at the 
same time gaining facility in English. In the 
schools Spanish is the basic language up to the 
fifth grade, English being taught as a special sub- 
ject. The fifth grade is a transitional one and 
thereafter English is basic and Spanish becomes 
a special subject. 

The dense population, the low economic level, 
the abundance of children of school age give rise 
to Puerto Rico’s most difficult problem, that of 
financing an adequate school program. Here, as 
on the mainland, the rural children are the rela- 
tively underprivileged, educationally. Only about 
half the children of the island as a whole can be 
accommodated in school at the present moment, 
and only a small percentage of enrolled children re- 
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main in school beyond the first four grades. Sec- 
ondary schools are as yet provided only for city 
children. 

This briefly is the situation that the schools must 
meet, and the rural second units are designed espe- 
cially for the purpose. The four leading objectives 
of these schools as set forth by the department of 
education are: (1) to elevate the standard of liv- 
ing in the rural communities; (2) to increase the 
productive capacity of the island; (3) to put into 
operation a program of social and sanitary better- 
ment taking into account the most urgent needs of 
the rural sections, and (4) to organize and put 
into operation a program of vocational education. 

Typically, a second unit school will be located in 
a thickly populated rural area on a plot of ground 
containing at least five acres. The plot is devoted 
to (1) planting the most important crop of the 
community; (2) a vegetable garden; (3) a minor 
crop selected according to prevailing conditions, 
and (4) at least one acre devoted to the cultivation 
of fibrous plants for use in the industrial work of 
the school. The building is a simple but an attrac- 
tive one; one story in height, of concrete or lumber, 
with grounds planned and planted attractively. 















At the left is a stand- 
ard one-room rural 
school at Fajardo. 
The building is of 
concrete construction 
and has a metal roof. 
It is twelve feet high 
and contains 720 
square feet of floor 
space. A recent grad- 
uating class of the 
second unit rural 
school at San Sebas- 
tian is shown above. 
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The organization of a second unit school is fitted 
to the need; it is not hard and fast or standardized. 
Up to the establishment of second units, educa- 
tional facilities for rural children were confined 
almost wholly to the first four grades. One-teacher 
schools prevailed, but there were a few consoli- 
dated rural schools, and these formed a nucleus for 
the experiment with the new idea. The work of 
the second unit begins where that of the first unit 
leaves off. Eventually it will begin with the sixth 
year and offer a three-year course. It may, how- 
ever, begin with the third year or the fourth, de- 
pending on school facilities available and commu- 
nity and individual pupil needs. Courses end with 
work of approximately eighth grade level, which 
is gradually being raised to the ninth. 

The curriculum, still in an experimental stage, 
is formulated to contribute directly to the schools’ 
cbjectives, an improved economic status, health 
and sanitation, better homes and living standards. 
Approximately half the day is devoted to academic 
subjects, the topics growing out of and back into 
the vocational work to which the other half day 
is devoted. 

Academic work includes the usual offerings, the 





Usually the second unit rural school’s 
kitchen is in a separate building and 
equipped with a charcoal stove (above). 
The screened lunchroom (below) is also 
used as an industrial workroom. 
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three R’s, English and Spanish, history, geog- 
raphy, citizenship, nature study and physical 
education. Vocational courses for boys include 
agriculture, tin work, carpentry, shoe repairing, 
electricity, auto mechanics and other trades or 
industries that local needs and practices indicate. 

For girls, vocational courses include embroidery 
and other types of needlework, lace making, cook- 
ing, social welfare work. 

Practicalness is the essence of the second unit 
school program. Pupils working in any agricul- 
tural project—and the school work is more and 
more on the activity unit plan—are given one-third 
of the proceeds of the crop in money if it is sold, 
and in products if they are distributed among the 
pupils or homes. The school farm or garden sup- 
plies the school lunch room with vegetables and 
meats for the table. In every second unit there are 
animals—chickens, rabbits, goats, pigs. They are 
there to teach animal husbandry, to improve 
breeds of domestic animals on the home plots and 
to help solve the meat problem. 

Agriculture for boys and home economics for 
girls are required subjects. “What our country 
boys need especially,” states a recent department 
of education report, “is to learn how to make a 
small farm produce for the needs of the family and 
something extra for saving.” Similarly it is be- 
lieved that girls, the future homemakers, should 
have practical training that will fit them for more 
intelligent home keeping. 


Shoemaking Instruction Fills Practical Need 


In agriculture truck farming is the chief activ- 
ity, though many schools aim to teach large scale 
farming as preparatory for the higher positions 
on sugar, coffee and fruit plantations. Children 
are encouraged to cultivate home gardens, of which 
there are now more than 1,500. 

Carpentry is taught in all schools. Around the 
school the boys build fences and animal houses, 
repair school buildings and outbuildings, and 
make tables, chairs, beds and domestic articles of 
the kind that add to comfort and convenience in 
the homes. Shoemaking is taught in a number of 
schools and fills a practical need not only from a 
comfort but from a health standpoint, since unci- 
nariasis (hookworm disease) is prevelant. 

For girls both homemaking and industrial work 
are offered, the latter for commercial values. In 
home economics they are taught plain cooking and 
dressmaking. Well balanced diets based on what 
Puerto Rico produces are considered of utmost im- 
portance, and the schools emphasize proper feed- 
ing both in regular courses and through the school 
lunch. Dressmaking, too, is designed to fill a prac- 
tical need; the use of simple designs and materials 
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and essential articles of wearing apparel are 
taught. Equipment is simple, the use of a charcoal 
stove in all schools being an example. Insofar as 
possible it resembles closely that used in the homes. 
Industrial work offered in the schools includes 
embroidery and other types of fine needlework, 
lace making and like arts and crafts in which the 
Puerto Rican women have well known skill. 

But the school work does not end with the chil- 
dren. Second units are vital factors in the eco- 
nomic, social and intellectual life of the people. 
Teachers of agriculture carry on from each school 
a program of adult extension education. They visit 
the farmers who in turn visit the school for obser- 
vation, advice and consultation. Conferences and 
meetings are held, home gardens are encouraged, 
and thousands of pure bred animals and seedlings 
are distributed annually among the pupils and 
farmers. Practical instruction is given in the 
classification of products, packing, shipping and 
other activities involved in intelligent marketing. 


Schools Have Four Functions 


Schools are community builders. Every school, 
therefore, includes among its activities social wel- 
fare work in charge of a trained social worker. 
Community improvement is a cooperative project 
in which all the teachers participate, but it is the 
special responsibility of the social worker in each 
school and the teachers of agriculture, industries 
and home economics. 

These four functions of the school, namely, social 
work, teaching of agriculture, of industries and 
of home economics, are supervised from the insular 
department of education by four supervisors 
assigned solely to the second unit schools. They 
stimulate, facilitate and coordinate the efforts of 
each second unit school staff to the end of attain- 
ing higher standards of living, and of utilizing 
and developing local resources toward the improve- 
ment of health and economic conditions. 

Social workers participate especially in activi- 
ties concerned with social, moral and sanitary 
conditions of the homes in the school community. 
They direct the work of the parents’ organizations, 
organize and direct activities of boys and girls in 
community clubs, especially health clubs, assist 
in making the schools attractive centers of social 
life, cooperate actively with clinics, milk stations, 
infant feeding stations and health units. The 
latter activities function under certain medical 
authorities and philanthropic organizations. In 
the schools, they assist with the school lunches, 
their planning and serving. They take charge of 
rest. periods and other special arrangements that 
the schools make for undernourished and pretu- 
berculous children. 
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For the recreational and intellectual life of the 
people there are thriving parent-teacher associa- 
tions, libraries and playgrounds for community 
as well as for school use. Small libraries now 
growing up in many of the second unit schools are 
open evenings for reading and consultation of 
parents with teachers on matters of general inter- 
est. Playgrounds have been constructed by the 
schools, and benches and athletic apparatus are 
made by the boys. Some of the playgrounds are 
lighted at night, and the adults of the community 
congregate there for social and recreational pur- 
poses. 

The school lunch, which sometimes means 
breakfast also, is served in each second unit school. 
While primarily a relief measure (frequent and 
devastating hurricanes contribute to an already 
serious economic shortage), the school lunch func- 
tions also as an educational and social agency. 
Teaching cleanliness, health habits, the courtesies 
of the table and variety in diet are among the 
objectives of the school lunch. 

The lunchroom—there is one in each second unit 
—is usually an open pavilion with built-in tables, 
probably made by the class in carpentry. There 
are benches on both sides of the table. The children 
serve the food. 

Usually the kitchen is in a separate small build- 
ing and equipped with a built-in charcoal stove 
and simple utensils. A cook is employed from one 
of the families of the community. She prepares 
the food with the help of the boys and girls. 

The preparation of menus, the installment and 
upkeep of equipment for cooking and serving, and 
other necessary regulations are under the direc- 
tion of the supervisor of home economics and 
school lunches of the second units of the insular 
department of education. 


More Second Unit Schools Needed 


Menus are simple: nourishing soups are made of 
meats and vegetables, with bread and fruit, or rice 
and beans, a staple diet of the island, with bread 
and fruit. Sometimes a dulce—a dessert of the 
kind commonly used among Puerto Ricans—is 
served. A small charge, perhaps a penny, is made 
for the meal, care being taken that those unable to 
pay will be:served without embarrassment. 

The first second unit schools were established in 
1928-29, and five consolidated school centers were 
used to initiate the experiment. They have grown 
in number and have won the confidence of the 
people up to and even beyond their financial ability 
to support them. There are now thirty-nine 
strategically located about the island. There should 
be at least 100, according to the commissioner of 
education. 
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National Welfare Depends Upon 


the Classroom 


By DR. GEORGE F. ZOOK 


United States Commissioner of Education 


OTH in fundamental law and 
B in common purpose the Amer- 

ican nation is dedicated to 
promoting and protecting the gen- 
eral welfare of its citizens. Not- 
withstanding disconcerting failures 
in other parts of the world, we are 
still deeply convinced that these 
blessings may be had in larger measure through 
the processes of democratic government than 
through any possible substitute. 

Any form of government, however, is a piece 
of social machinery not unlike other tools and de- 
vices. It performs successfully only when the con- 
ditions for its operation are favorable. A dictator- 
ship presupposes a high degree of public confidence 
in the central authority and a willingness to fol- 
low policies decided by others. A democracy, on 
the other hand, assumes that the major policies of 
a nation will be developed through the formal or 
informal expression of public opinion. In a democ- 
racy, therefore, widespread and extended educa- 
tion is a fundamental necessity. 


Adult Population Has Increased Strikingly 


National welfare is a term with many com- 
ponent parts. It has its material aspects on the 
one hand and its cultural possibilities on the other. 
It is concerned in part with the processes that sup- 
ply our people with the material necessities and 
conveniences of life. It would be a poor civiliza- 
tion, however, that was based on material abun- 
dance alone. Our ultimate goal is to supply to 
everyone according to his needs food for the mind, 
the heart and the spirit as well as for the body. 

A study of recent census figures reveals the 
striking increase in the adult population as com- 
pared with the number of children. Although there 
was an increase in the total population of 17,000,- 
000 from 1920 to 1930 there was during the same 
period a decrease of 128,000 in the number of chil- 
dren under five years of age in this country. In 
other words, instead of 782 persons over sixteen 
years of age per 1,000 children as in 1790, there 
were 2,013 such persons per 1,000 children in 1930. 


Democratic government 1s on trial; it has been elim- 
nated 1m some countries. America cannot hope to escape the 
same fate unless measures are taken for the widespread 
education of adults in our present day social problems 


It does seem that when a population is composed 
so largely of adults they should be able to take 
care of themselves and their children fairly well. 
If, instead of 81,700,000 adults to care for 40,600,- 
000 children, there were but 31,700,000 adults to 
care for 40,600,000 children, the carping critics of 
school expenditures might have something about 
which to complain. 

Increased production results from the amazing 
development of applied science. Few people realize 
to what extent schools and colleges are responsible 
for this development. Turning back the pages of 
history seventy-five years, one encounters every- 
where a vague but persistent realization that col- 
leges must find new ways of helping to increase 
material production and of teaching growing youth 
how to use the new discoveries to that end. 

Out of this movement came the colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts. Presently the federal 
government granted considerable sums of money 
for the development of agricultural experiment 
stations in each of the forty-eight states. Through 
nearly half a century since their establishment 
there has been built up a great body of scientific 
knowledge that has so multiplied the possibilities 
of agricultural production as to make us consider 
seriously, in spite of growing population, the reduc- 
tion of agricultural acreage and the elimination of 
submarginal land. 

Research into other fields of applied science has 
gone forward in university laboratories until we 
are no longer surprised at new inventions that en- 
able one man to do the work of twenty. 

With the development of machinery and new 
processes the operations of industry, commerce 
and agriculture become more complicated. Un- 
skilled hand labor is constantly being supplanted 
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by men who in the operation of a machine use 
their hands less and their heads more. Here is the 
opportunity and the responsibility for the develop- 
ment of vocational education. The schools as well 
as the colleges should realize that the increasing 
proportion of youth who now go in for further 
education wish to prepare themselves for a great 
variety of vocations which the new processes of 
production have called into being. 


A New Job for the Universities 


Much remains to be done in integrating the voca- 
tional work of the schools and colleges with the 
requirements of industry, agriculture and com- 
merce. It is clear, however, that as a result of 
research in applied science and of vocational train- 
ing and professional education we can even now 
easily produce from five to ten times as much of 
material necessities in the way of food, clothing, 
shelter and other requirements of physical life as 
we produced a few decades ago. In other words, 
our entire population can live better than did our 
fathers and grandfathers, with one-half the grind- 
ing work. These good things in life are the contri- 
butions of the university and college laboratories 
on the one hand and of the school classrooms and 
shops o1! the other. 

It mi¥ht be well at this time for colleges and 
unbvensitden to turn their energies more largely in 
the dire*tion of working out a better system of dis- 
tributiot: of goods. There is the same vague but 
persistent feeling of need in this area today that 
there was relative to increased production two 
genera''ons ago. While the problem is more in- 
tangibl« and is more complicated by the factor of 
human ‘Selfishness, it is nevertheless susceptible to 
the sare processes of study and scientific treat- 
ment. 'ncreasingly we must look for a solution of 
the preblem of distribution to the researches of 
college professors and to the men and women whom 
they tr‘tin. 

To “ hatever extent men and women can be re- 
lieved "rom work in producing the necessities of 
life, to that extent they have increased opportunity 
for recreation and_ self-improvement. Indeed, 
there has been in recent years an increasing army 
of men and women who minister to the wants of 
other men and women during their leisure hours. 
The luxuries of one decade quickly become the 
necessities of the next. 

A large proportion of personal income is spent 
upon Jeisure time activities. In this realm we are 
constantly called upon to choose whether we shall 
purchase our pleasure from a private commercial 
concern or whether we shall arrange for it through 
some Cooperative action. 

For example, the automobile manufacturer is 
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ready and anxious to sell us a pleasure automobile; 
the publishing company offers us a wide selection 
of books; the chewing gum manufacturers have 
quite a display. There seems no end to human 
ingenuity in figuring out an endless variety of 
wares, good and bad in varying degrees, to tickle 
the palates or the vanities of fickle human beings 
and to stimulate their emotions and interests while 
they are not at work. 

I do not mean to imply that the satisfaction of 
leisure time wants and desires through private 
business is necessarily deleterious to health or 
morals. In appropriate moderation these interests 
are usually wholly commendable and the men and 
women engaged in them render just as definite and 
great a service to society as do those who supply 
the material necessities of life. 

It is true, however, that privately owned inter- 
ests of this kind and social organizations supported 
cooperatively are necessarily in competition with 
one another. What an individual spends in one way 
to satisfy his leisure time wants cannot be spent 
in another way. In this competition private busi- 
ness has all the advantage. It can spend and does 
spend millions of dollars in perfecting irresistible 
psychologic approaches to the individual. Hence 
the wares of a private business concern are often 
far more tempting than those things that usually 
develop through cooperative action. 


First Task Is to Reawaken the People 


Leisure time and self-improvement activities 
that are established cooperatively must be paid for 
through self-imposed taxes, dues and fees. They 
include, on the one hand, the church, the lodge and 
a great variety of social organizations and, on the 
other, all public agencies supported through taxa- 
tion. Among the latter the schools loom largest in 
total expenditure. It is to the great credit of the 
American people that they have been willing to 
employ a constantly increasing proportion of the 
adult population not needed in the production of 
material goods in this public agency of individual 
and social improvement. 

For a long time, however, we have all been con- 
scious of a large amount of public criticism of the 
schools. Even now we find more lethargy than we 
like about what we believe to be the proper finan- 
cial support of the schools. Our first responsibility 
is to reawaken the American people to the funda- 
mental significance of education in order that we 
may get it back on a basis at least as effective as 
that of predepression days. 

I am convinced, however, that in spite of econo- 
mies wisely administered and a degree of personal 
sacrifice on the part of the teaching profession 
seldom seen among public employees, we may not 
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again be able to capture the confidence and hence 
the support of our fellow citizens unless we can 
adapt the educational system to the demands of the 
new society into which we are entering. 

Let us look by way of illustration at some simple 
statistical facts. If we take the number of children 
under eighteen years of age who are in attendance 
at public schools and divide them by the average 


size of the family in this country, less two for the 


adult members, we get 22,170,356 families from 
which these children come. If it is assumed that 
there are two parents or other interested adults 
per family we have 44,340,712 adults directly in- 
terested in the public education of these children. 
This seems like a large number of persons but it 
is to be remembered that it is only about 60 per 
cent of the total population of voting age. 


They Claim to Be Experts on School “Frills” 


Moreover these figures undoubtedly indicate a 
more optimistic condition than actually exists. 
Other census figures tell us that 58.8 per cent of 
all families have no children under ten years of 
age. Indeed 38.8 per cent of all families according 
to the census definition have no children under 
twenty-one years of age. Anyone who has ever 
attempted to help put over a bond issue or an extra 
levy of taxes for schools knows the significance of 
these figures. 

A surprisingly large proportion of the adult pop- 
ulation have no direct personal interest in the prop- 
er support of the schools. Such persons frequently 
look upon the schools as an unjustifiable expense 
that reduces the amount of money that would 
otherwise be available for their own personal 
pleasure. Although such individuals seldom set 
foot in a school building they can hold forth elo- 
quently on the “frills” of the schools. 

Finally, notwithstanding the valiant attempts 
that have been made to socialize the school, there 
is an undefined feeling on the part of the adult 
population, including even interested fathers and 
mothers, that the schools are not sufficiently in 
contact with the realities of social life and employ- 
ment—that they are still too much institutional- 
ized. 

The average adult has a picture in his mind’s eye 
of a pleasant young teacher in the schoolroom or 
perhaps a solemn college professor, both of whom 
have had little if any contact with employment con- 
ditions in industry, commerce or agriculture. In 
most instances, too, neither of them takes a promi- 
nent place in the solution of civic problems in the 
community or the state. They are absorbed in their 
tasks which yearly grow more technical and are 
therefore less understood by the layman. If the 
adults of the community seldom visit the schools, 
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it may just as truly be said that the members of the 
teaching profession make all too infrequent excur- 
sions into the actualities of life as it is lived in the 
factory, on the farm and at the city hall. 

The result is that each year large numbers of 
inadequately prepared boys and girls, young men 
and young women leave the schools and colleges. 
A great and often cruel readjustment takes place 
immediately in which experience proves to be a 
greater teacher than the schools. The schools in- 
deed appear to many an adult to be an institution 
set down in the midst of life but dealing with un- 
real things. 

I do not believe that it is possible to recapture 
the confidence of the adult citizens of this country 
until they can be convinced that the program of 
the schools is adapting itself to the needs of the 
new era. I believe further that the key to this sit- 
uation is quite consciously to plan the schools of 
the future for men and women as well as for boys 
and girls. 

Let us see what is involved in this change of pol- 
icy. In the first place, it is not so radical a change 
as it may seem at first. For a number of years 
there has been a steady evolution in this direction. 
For example, today more than 50 per cent of the 
high school age group are enrolled in the secondary 
schools as against only 20 per cent in 1916. The 
higher institutions, including the municipal junior 
colleges, have doubled the percentage of this age 
group who are enrolled for college work since about 
1916. Classes for adults have been developed by a 
great variety of agencies including the schools 
from one end of the country to the other. 


Schools Are Not Prepared to Teach Adults 


Apparently increasing numbers of adults are 
taking seriously the advice of Professor Thorndike 
and others that it is as easy for adults to learn as 
it is for children. To whatever degree this is true 
the obligation and responsibility for continued self- 
improvement are just as definite for the adult as 
they are for the child. Many a parent would do 
well to take to himself some of the words of advice 
as to wasted opportunities that he so freely im- 
parts to his children. 

Much remains to be done before it may be said 
that the schools are for adults as well as for chil- 
dren. For example, let us take the field of voca- 
tional education. Vocations are changing rapidly 
these days and many a man finds that the one for 
which he prepared so seriously has been pulled out 
from under him by economic changes. He must 
therefore prepare himself for a modification of 
his old vocation or perhaps for an entirely new one. 
The need for appropriate and adequate facilities 
in the field of vocational education is evident. 








Henceforth many an adult will have to learn two 
or niore different trades in the course of an ordi- 
nary lifetime. 

At the same time there are certain aspects of 
adult life for which no one as a child can possibly 
prepare himself adequately. Let us take, for ex- 
ample, the performance of citizenship responsibili- 
ties. Who would be so rash as to predict what our 
social problems will be a generation hence or even 
five years from now? Obviously it is impossible 
for the schools adequately to prepare pupils for a 
future which no prophet can possibly foresee. A 
large part of what one needs to know about civic 
affairs must necessarily be learned after one 
reaches the adult stage. 


Popular Education Will Save Democracy 


Let me emphasize the tremendous significance 
of this point. Democracy is on trial throughout 
the world as never before in history. In more than 
one country democratic government has been sup- 
planted by some form of centralized action simply 
because popular intelligence and the spirit of unity 
are insufficient to enable people to realize their 
hopes and aspirations through their own decisions. 
We in America cannot hope to escape the same 
fate unless we take the necessary measures for 
widespread education of adults in present day so- 
cial problems. Popular education will forever be 
the necessary corollary of popular government. 

If to preparation for vocations and for the per- 
formance of citizenship duties one adds the endless 
special cultural interests latent in the minds of the 
adult population, there is a wide opportunity and 
responsibility for the school system to set up for- 
mal classes and informal discussion groups suited 
to the needs and interests of an increasing propor- 
tion of the adult population. 

In this connection we have the allied interest of 
the library and the museum. When these facilities 
become more largely workshops and demonstra- 
tion centers for regular adult instruction as well 
as for children, their anomalous position will be- 
come more evident than is now realized. When 
educational administrators get a comprehensive 
view of their responsibilities in the field of adult 
education, the library and the museum will become 
integral parts of the educational plan. 

The same observation goes for the whole field 
of recreation. With increasing leisure and concen- 
tration of population the whole problem of whole- 
some, healthful recreation grows more important. 
The recent movement toward local, state and na- 
tional parks is ample evidence in point, while 
industries and local civic organizations set up ex- 
tensive facilities including gymnasiums where 
adults as well as boys and girls may amuse them- 
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selves. The school plant with surrounding grounds 
is a natural center for the recreation of adults as 
well as for children. The plant should be so con- 
structed and the grounds should be sufficiently 
extensive so that adults may use them freely for 
these purposes. 

Among the opportunities for recreation there 
should be ample facilities for community music 


and drama. In other words, the school plant and 


grounds should become a community center with 
ample instruction and recreation facilities for men 
and women as well as for children. The benefits 
in the way of vocational training, citizenship edu- 
cation, cultural advantages and recreation will ap- 
peal more and more strongly, I am convinced, to 
the adult population. 

There are certain extremely important by-prod- 
ucts of the movement for adult education. In the 
first place such a program will bring an increasing 
proportion of the adult population into intimate 
contact with the schools and thus there will be 
developed an increasing interest in the school pro- 
gram. Few adults remain unsympathetic to the 
schools after they have become acquainted with 
them. 

In the next place an extensive program of adult 
education is bound to give school administrators 
and teachers an extensive opportunity to become 
better acquainted with the interests and problems 
of actual life. Such realities of community life are 
bound to serve as a constant protest against any 
tendency toward artificiality in the schools. In 
short, the gap between school life and later life 
will be shortened sufficiently to restore that degree 
of public confidence toward which any social 
agency aspires. 





Give College Course About Humor, 
Pleads McAndrew 


The absence of any course in humor from American col- 
leges and universities constitutes a great tragedy in educa- 
tion, William McAndrew, former superintendent of schools 
in Chicago, declared recently in addressing the Mark Twain 
Association in New York. Doctor McAndrew is conductor 
of the column, “Happy to Say,” published in The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS. 

Colleges in the United States, he said, offer courses in 
almost every conceivable subject from philosophy to milk- 
ing cows. It is a great pity that no courses in humor are 
given, he added, asserting that humor, more than almost 
anything else, furthers tolerance and’ understanding of 
human nature. 

Americans, Mr. McAndrew observed, are just beginning 
to appreciate the dignity, power and worth of humor. 

“‘How fine it would be,” he exclaimed, “if this apprecia- 
tion were encouraged, instead of being, as it is at present, 
discouraged.” 
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Why the Gap Between Public and 


Higher Education? 


By J. B. EDMONSON 


Dean, School of Education, University of Michigan 


OLLEGES and universities until recently 
( have been treated as institutions that had 
little in common with the public schools. 
There was an idea that the two were inherently 
different and were at best friendly enemies. We 
are now convinced that this view has been most 
unfortunate and that it has tended to create a 
wide gap between public education and higher 
education. 
tecent unpleasant experiences in securing funds 
for education have convinced many leaders that 
an all-embracing philosophy of American educa- 
tion is needed. Recent developments have pointed 
to the necessity of treating education on all levels 
as part of a unified whole and to the importance 
of a well planned program for the promotion of the 
general welfare of the social order. It is therefore 
desirable that public school representatives should 
feel a real obligation to aid institutions of higher 
learning in finding their place in the general 
scheme of education and that the higher institu- 
tions should aid the public schools in a similar 
undertaking. 


Current Trends in Higher Education 


To an increasing extent municipalities and state 
governments are developing institutions of higher 
learning supported largely from public funds. The 
necessity of establishing and maintaining tax 
supported colleges and universities is becoming 
more and more generally recognized. This attitude 
does not indicate unfriendliness toward private 
enterprise in the field of higher education; instead, 
it is a recognition of the fact that the demand for 
advanced training has far outrun the facilities that 
are available through nonpublic agencies. 

It is not surprising that the system of higher 
education in the United States is undergoing a 
critical appraisal by friendly and unfriendly crit- 
ics. Many changes are proposed and out of this 
period of change may come radical changes in the 
organization of state systems of higher education. 


T hese are the days when everyone 1s 
concerned with proposals to restore 
fimanaal and business health. It 1s 
certain that the growing demand for 
economic planning in the world of 
business will increase the demand for 
economic planning in the field of edu- 
cation, especially on the secondary 
and college levels 


The present movements in higher education tend 
to show the following characteristics: (1) the 
breaking up of the four-year unit of the liberal 
arts college into a lower division commonly called 
the junior college and a higher division known as 
the senior college; (2) the development of new 
tvpes of higher institutions to meet special needs; 
(3) an increasing differentiation between general 
and special education, with a tendency to empha- 
size specialization in the upper years; (4) an 
effort to provide greater completeness in general 
education through orientation courses with in- 
creasing emphasis on mastery in specialized fields 
of learning; (5) a more intelligent and sympa- 
thetic consideration of the individual student 
through provision for guidance and counseling; 
(6) an effort to extend higher education to new 
groups through a variety of programs of adult 
education, and (7) a marked increase of attention 
to instructional problems in higher education. 

This list of characteristics is incomplete but it 
suggests the variety of changes that higher insti- 
tutions are facing. It also points to the fact that 
higher institutions are not as adverse to changes 
as many critics would have us believe. 

What has brought about this demand for changes 
in former policies in higher education? In my 
opinion the demand has been created in part by 
changes that have taken place in the field of public 
education. The whole structure of public education 
has been in the process of readjustment for the 
past two decades. The traditional 8-4 system has 
been modified by the introduction of the junior 
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high school or by some other modification involv- 
ing a regrouping of grades. The regrouping has 
brought a demand for curriculum changes and re- 
lated modifications of school practice. 

More significant, however, than regrouping of 
grades has been the general acceptance of a more 
democratic philosophy of education demanding 
that all adolescents be given opportunity for edu- 
cation at the secondary school level. Acceptance 
of this newer philosophy has aroused interest in 
curriculum problems and in methods of instruction 
that will enable the school to provide for signifi- 
cant differences in the abilities, capacities and in- 
terests of pupils. These changes in public educa- 
tion have influenced public thinking with regard 
to the objectives, organization, curriculum and 
methods of teaching in higher institutions. 


Students Not Interested in Old Curriculum 


One of the most powerful influences in the direc- 
tion of change has been the growing demand of 
the public that more young people be given oppor- 
tunity for education beyond the secondary school. 
When collegiate training was a privilege of a rather 
highly selected group, colleges could be as con- 
servative in curriculum and instructional matters 
as the interests of a carefully chosen group might 
warrant. In recent years, however, economic 
changes and a democratic philosophy of education 
have combined to bring to the colleges a group of 
students who are not, and never will be, interested 
in the older curriculum of the liberal arts colleges. 
The private colleges have, of course, been in a 
position to resist the influence of this group of 
students ; but the tax supported colleges have found 
it necessary to make adjustments. 

The demand for changes has also been supported 
by the development of newer types of higher insti- 
tutions created to meet certain new needs. I refer 
to junior colleges, municipal universities and teach- 
ers’ colleges. These new units have been free from 
certain traditions of the older colleges and have 
introduced practices that have tended to influence 
the whole field of higher education. Judging from 
recent reports and articles, certain recommenda- 
tions relating to a comprehensive plan of higher 
education appear to meet with general approval 
of leaders in the field. These recommendations will 
be presented under several headings, (1) objec- 
tives and scope of a state system; (2) articulation 
with other educational units; (3) financial sup- 
port, and (4) coordination of the work of the dif- 
ferent higher institutions. 

In the matter of objectives, the pronouncements 
in the recent California survey furnish a broad 
basis for planning. According to this study, we 
should plan a comprehensive state system of higher 
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education so that there would be (1) a recognition 
of the importance of providing some type of edu- 
cation beyond the senior high school level for an 
increasing number of young people; (2) a recogni- 
tion that the first two years of work above the 
senior high school should be a period for general 
training; (3) adequate safeguards against the ad- 
mission to professional schools of too large a num- 
ber of candidates and of candidates of relatively 
inferior ability and preparation; (4) cooperative 
efforts on the part of the various higher institu- 
tions to discover students of unusual ability and 
to guide them into appropriate courses of training 
and to provide financial aid for talented persons 
of limited means; (5) emphasis on provision for 
continuing education after graduation from col- 
lege, including plans for a program of adult educa- 
tion supported cooperatively by the different 
higher institutions, and (6) frequent critical ob- 
jectives, trends and problems in elementary and 
secondary education. 

It is believed that careful consideration of these 
six proposals would develop greater clarity of opin- 
ion regarding objectives of higher education and 
would tend to promote a desirable degree of unity 
in the whole educational program of a given state. 

The problem of effective articulation between 
units in the educational system demands critical 
analysis of some former and present policies and 
practices. As educators we should cease thinking 
of the educational system as composed of public 
education and higher education and should recog- 
nize the fact that we need a unified system with 
effective articulation of the different parts. 


Planning for Financial Support 


In a comprehensively organized state system we 
should plan so that there would be (1) provision 
for a degree of articulation between higher insti- 
tutions and secondary schools of a kind that would 
tend to promote the interests of both units in the 
state system of education; (2) emphasis on unity 
in the state system of education and an effort to 
avoid the tendency to consider the tax supported 
units in higher education as separate from the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, and (3) provision 
for acquainting all high school pupils and citi- 
zens generally with opportunities for higher edu- 
cation within the state. If emphasis were placed 
on these proposals some of the present costly criti- 
cism of higher education might be avoided. 

It is essential that a plan for a comprehensive 
state system of higher education should include 
provision for financial support. Current financial 
stringency has forced American higher education 
to become greatly concerned about many of its for- 
mer policies and has created a situation in some 
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states where competing higher institutions were 
involved in desperate quarrels over sources of 
financial support. 

Among the proposals relating to these important 
problems are that (1) there should be devised a 
type of financial support that would give a reason- 
able degree of permanency of financial support; 
(2) there should be a recognition of the principle 
that a community may establish its own junior 
college to be supported on the same basis as the 
elementary and secondary units maintained by the 
community; (3) there should be a recognition of 
the principle that the state or the community will 
furnish a considerable part of the cost of higher 
education below the level of the professional 
schools; (4) there should be adequate subsidies for 
the advancement of research, as well as subsidies 
for the study of problems of special significance to 
the state, and (5) there should be continued stud- 
ies of trends in costs in the fields of higher educa- 
tion within the state. 


Need for Better Coordination Is Recognized 


One problem that is now attracting the attention 
of many students of governmental organization is 
that of the more effective coordination of the work 
and activities of the higher institutions of a state. 
As a part of a comprehensive plan it is proposed 
that (1) there should be some plan for coordina- 
tion of work of the various educational boards 
unless the state has adopted a policy of a single 
board; (2) there should be a redefinition of func- 
tions and policies of higher institutions from time 
to time to the end that unnecessary duplication 
may be avoided and new demands satisfied; (3) 
there should be such arrangements for the review- 
ing of plans for the expansion of any one of the 
higher institutions into new fields as will ensure 
that unnecessary duplication and competition be- 
tween the higher institutions are avoided; (4) 
there should be recognition of the service that is 
available through privately supported higher insti- 
tutions within the state, and (5) there should be an 
effort to divide the responsibility in highly special- 
ized fields with the higher institutions in neighbor- 
ing states. 

The suggestions given under the foregoing main 
topics give a total of nineteen specific proposals 
that should be considere« in making a comprehen- 
sive plan for a state system of higher education. 
While this list is partial and far from exhaustive, 
it is sufficiently extensive to indicate that it is a 
gigantic task to plan for a comprehensive state 
system involving numerous and far-reaching 
changes in programs as found in many states. 

I do not want to give the impression that radical 
changes are likely to take place in higher institu- 
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tions without active opposition and bitter quarrels. 
In some colleges and universities such expressions 
as “educational reorganization,” “educational ex- 
perimentation,” “curriculum revision,” “instruc- 
tion improvement,” “educational extension” or 
“state service” arouse as much emotional feeling 
in a faculty meeting as a red flag would arouse at a 
meeting of certain industrialists. 

It must also be conceded that there are powerful 
forces and influences that resist changes in higher 
education. Part of the opposition may be traced 
to confusion as to the legitimate objectives of 
higher education on a tax supported basis. In any 
college faculty, as well as among college alumni, 
are many persons who believe that undergraduate 
training should stress preparation for a high de- 
gree of specialization in the graduate school or in 
a professional school. These persons have little 
sympathy with the proposal that large numbers of 
young people should be given the opportunity to 
profit by a special program in the field of higher 
education. 

On the other hand, there are an increasing num- 
ber of college and public school leaders and laymen 
who believe that good public and valid educational 
policy demands that opportunities for worth while 
training beyond the secondary school should be 
greatly extended. In turn, faculties of higher in- 
stitutions are divided as to the relative amount of 
general and special education that should be pro- 
vided on an undergraduate level. These differ- 
ences arise because of differences in basic philoso- 
phies of education, and they will continue until 
there is a more general acceptance of a well defined 
philosophy of higher education developed in terms 
of new educational demands. 


Higher Institutions Are Changing 


Another influence that tends to resist change in 
the field of higher education is the fact that mem- 
bers of faculties are highly trained specialists. 
While specialists are invaluable to higher institu- 
tions and to the social order, many of them find it 
extremely difficult to take a large and generous 
view of the whole problem of education. As a re- 
sult, much of the work of faculty committees ap- 
pointed to consider curriculum problems results 
in proposals similar to those coming from the gov- 
ernment commissions that occasionally tinker with 
the tariff. 

In spite of opposition from various sources, how- 
ever, higher institutions are changing. Let us hope 
that many of the changes will prove to be genuinely 
progressive and that they will be in the direction 
of a comprehensive plan of education framed in 
terms of the social well-being of the state as the 
agency creating it and financing it. 
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What Others Have to Say . . . 


about federal subsidies 


Supt. A. L. THRELKELD, 
Denver: 

I think a further, rather rapid and 
extensive development toward federal 
participation in the administration of 
education in this country is inevitable 
if our civilization is to survive. We 
have to get away from local govern- 
ment in many respects, as I see it, if 
we are to meet the serious crises that 
face us. 

Local government has_ generally 
failed when it comes to meeting real 
crises, and it is real crises that test the 
strength of any structure. “United we 
stand, divided we fall” is a maxim that 
carries many implications with it that 
we have not as yet fully appreciated. 
I think this depression will force their 
appreciation upon us. 


Supt. M. C. POTTER, 
Milwaukee: 


My lifelong admiration of the public 
school as a neighborhood institution 
has been matched by a lifelong fear of 
legalism, stateism and more recently 
cultural nationalism. Neighborhood in- 
fluence on the care of the young and 
neighborliness itself are fast fading 
away under the impact of the glacial 
trend of supernationalism moving in 
on them. 

In my estimation our federal gov- 
ernment can render no greater service 
to public education at the present mo- 
ment than to make it clear that all 
emergency relief extended at this time 
is strictly emergency relief, not in- 
tended to suppant or break the spirit 
and purposes of local government. 


DEPUTY SuPT. C. L. SPAIN, 
Detroit: 


I am definitely opposed to federal- 
ization of public schools with attend- 
ant domination, uniformity and stand- 
ardization. A temporary subsidy by 
the government is doubtless necessary 
at this time. It should supplement 
state appropriations and be distributed 
in terms of need. 

Leadership of the type now being 
furnished by the commissioner of ed- 
ucation through conferences with vari- 
ous groups in the field has tremendous 
possibilities and it should be devel- 


oped extensively. This kind of coop- 
eration between government, state and 
city school authorities will tend to give 
unity to educational effort without de- 
stroying the individuality of the 
schools throughout the country. 

Most states could finance their school 
systems adequately if they would aban- 
don inefficient and obsolete types of 
government and spend the money 
where it will do the most good. 


PROF. FLETCHER HARPER SWIFT, 
University of California: 


The founders of our republic insisted 
that without a system of free, uni- 
versal education democracy was des- 
tined to fail. Elementary education in 
the United States has never been uni- 
versal, has never been universally free, 
has never been democratic. 

Reports of state superintendents 
show that even during our most pros- 
perous periods thousands upon thou- 
sands of children were without schools 
and thousands of others were housed 
in such wretched hovels and taught by 
so miserably paid and proportionately 
untrained and ignorant teachers, that 
they might better have been chasing 
rabbits through the woods. These dis- 
astrous educational conditions and sit- 
uations were to be found in almost 
every state in the Union. 

Not only school districts and coun- 
ties but the states themselves are un- 
equal in their zeal for education and 
in their ability to support public 
schools. Nothing less than aid from 
the national government accompanied 
by outside pressure to establish schools 
in every community will guarantee a 
generation of citizens in the making 
adequately provided with school oppor- 
tunities. The exploitation of children 
and teachers will continue as long as 
selfish political interests dictate the 
amount of revenues to be provided and 
the educational opportunities to be 
offered. 

Our sister republic of France offers 
an illuminating example of the bene- 
fits of a nationally supported and na- 
tionally controlled system of schools. 
The most remote rural schools of 
France are taught by as highly trained 
and as highly paid teachers as are the 
schools of Paris. 

Contrast the national system of 
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France with that of Austria. In Aus- 
tria, as in the United States, the re- 
sponsibility of financing elementary 
schools rests with the individual states. 
In Austria, in 1928, the annual ex- 
penditure per school child varied all 
the way from 508 schillings in Vienna 
to 87 schillings in Burgenland. Such 
will be the inevitable result in any 
federation as long as the schools must 
depend for their support upon any 
agency other than the national gov- 
ernment. 


Supt. S. M. STOUFFER, 
Wilmington, Del.: 


I have a definite feeling that under 
ordinary conditions the states should 
be able and willing to finance their 
own educational programs. I also be- 
lieve that such a practice is funda- 
mentally sound and that it will ensure 
a greater local interest and responsi- 
bility for the local program. 

Moreover, I cannot help but feel that 
a number of school districts have been, 
in a measure, responsible for the con- 
dition in which they now find them- 
selves. They have permitted them- 
selves to spend more money for edu- 
cation than they could hope to pay for 
even in good times, and the depression 
is not, therefore, the sole cause for 
the unfortunate condition in which 
they now find themselves. 

It may be, of course, that during 
this emergency federal aid will have 
to be given to some school districts to 
help them out of their difficulties. But 
I am inclined to believe that such dis- 
tricts should be required to stand upon 
their own feet and to carry their own 
burden just as soon as it is possible 
for them to do so. 


SUPT. FRANK G. PICKELL, 
Montclair, N. J.: 


In my opinion, the most important 
problem facing education today is that 
of financial support by the forty-eight 
states of the Union. We must have a 
change in our system of taxation, but 
I am equally convinced that as a con- 
dition of financing education the state 
should insist upon the revision of our 
educational systems. 

Units large enough for economical 
administration should be set up, and 
the reorganization should ensure maxi- 
mum return for every dollar spent. 
The schools should be encouraged to 
move forward and become the dynamic 
force for the preservation of the de- 
mocracy that was the hope of the 
founders of this country. 
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Are Curriculum Practices of Small 


High Schools Practical? 


A startling discrepancy between 
curriculum practices of schools and 
the practices advocated by principals 
is revealed in this study of a group 
of four-year high schools of 100 
pupils or fewer in New York State 


By ORLIE M. CLEM 


Teachers College, Syracuse University, and 


ORLO L. DERBY 
North High School, Syracuse, N. Y. 


OES composite mathematics prepare for 
1D. plane geometry? Is a fused social science 
course desirable? Is general science the 
best beginning science? Should there be a formal 
course in guidance? Should the academic curricu- 
lum and the vocational curriculum receive the same 
“dignity”? Answers of small high schools to such 
questions indicate to what extent the “new learn- 
ing” is accepted. 

The major purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine roughly the practicability of certain curricu- 
lum practices for the four-year high school of 100 
pupils or fewer. Three tests of practicability stated 
in terms of specific phases of the major problem, 
were: (1) to determine present curriculum prac- 
tices in New York State four-year high schools of 
100 pupils or less; (2) to determine the opinions 
of New York State principals of four-year high 
schools of 100 pupils or less, relative to desirable 
curriculum practices in this type of school, and 
(3) to determine the opinions of leading profes- 
sors of- secondary education relative to desirable 
curriculum practices in four-year high schools of 
100 pupils or less. 

Data were obtained from school schedules, per- 
sonal interviews and questionnaires. For the first 
two phases of the study, two distinct question- 
naires were administered to 150 New York State 


principals. For the third phase, a questionnaire 
was administered to twenty-nine leading profes- 
sors of secondary education in the United States. 
Such a battery of questionnaires provides data for: 
(1) a comparison of curriculum practices with 
principals’ opinions of desirable curriculum prac- 
tices; (2) a comparison of curriculum practices 
with professors’ opinions of desirable curriculum 
practices, and (3) a comparison of principals’ and 
professors’ opinions of desirable curriculum prac- 
tices. 

The detailed items have been classified for pur- 
poses of interpretation under the following heads: 
curriculum subject fields, administration of the 
curriculum, techniques of curriculum enrichment. 

Only 4 per cent of the schools studied have a 
fused social science course. Seventy-three per cent 
of the principals and 74 per cent of the educators 
favor such a course. Sixty-four per cent of the 
principals and 63 per cent of the educators believe 
that social studies should constitute the core of the 
high school curriculum. 

In terms of the New York State set-up, it is 
presumed that each high school will offer either 
ancient history or modern European history, or 
both. Eighty-eight per cent of the schools do offer 
both. The advocates of ancient history are not all 
dead, as indicated by the 47 per cent of principals 
who prefer it to modern European history. 


A Significant Point Regarding Science 


The New York State education department re- 
quires that a half-year in civics be completed before 
the end of the tenth grade. Fifty-six per cent of 
the schools studied satisfy this requirement in the 
ninth grade, and 32 per cent of the schools provide 
opportunity for satisfying this requirement in 
either of two or three grades. Fifty per cent of the 
principals prefer the ninth grade for civics, while 
more than 25 per cent of them prefer the eighth 
grade. 

Forty per cent of schools offer a course in for- 
mal grammar. Fifty-seven per cent of the princi- 
pals and 33 per cent of the educators favor such a 
course. Fifty-nine per cent of the schools teach 
spelling as a separate class subject; 46 per cent 
teach penmanship, and 48 per cent teach reading. 
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The average amount of science given by these 
schools is slightly less than three courses. Physics, 
present in 81 per cent of the schools, is the most 
common science offered. Biology, present in 68 
per cent of the schools, ranks second, and general 
science, in 38 per cent of the schools, ranks third. 
If only one advanced science is given, both princi- 
pals and educators greatly prefer physics, as indi- 
cated by the respective percentages of 66 and 44. 
Second choice goes to chemistry for the principals 
and to general biology for the educators. If only 
one beginning science is given, 72 per cent of the 
principals and 100 per cent of the educators prefer 
general science to biology. It is significant that 
both principals and educators agree upon general 
science as the most important beginning science 
and upon physics as the most important advanced 
science, 


Ninth Grade Mathematics Challenged 


Only 8 per cent of the schools reported a course 
in composite mathematics. Sixty-five per cent of 
the principals believe that composite mathematics 
does prepare for plane geometry. Arithmetic was 
taught as a separate subject in two-thirds of the 
schools. Business arithmetic is the most common. 

Seventy-four per cent of the schools require 
mathematics of all pupils in the ninth grade, yet 
34 per cent of the principals and 69 per cent of the 
educators indicate disapproval of such a require- 
ment. These data present a challenge to reform 
the ninth grade mathematics program. 

In language instruction, “reading” is regarded 
as the most important objective by 54 per cent of 
the principals and 80 per cent of the educators. 
The majority of these schools of 100 pupils or less 
offer six years of foreign language. Fifty-nine 
per cent offer three years of Latin, and 83 per cent 
offer three years of French. A slight majority of 
principals prefer Latin to French, if only one lan- 
guage is given. Among the educators, the opposite 
is true. Fourteen per cent of the schools report an 
introductory or general language course. It is sig- 
nificant that 76 per cent of the principals favor 
from three to six years of foreign language, while 
64 per cent of the educators favor two years or less. 
A broad chasm exists between the theory of edu- 
cators and the theory and practice of principals. 

“Introduction to Business” is the recently devel- 
oped New York State course in the field of intro- 
ductory business training. Seventy-three per cent 
of the schools offer this course. Thirty per cent 
of the principals consider the chief aim of “Intro- 
duction to Business” to be vocational. Twenty-six 
per cent of the principals and 11 per cent of the 
educators favor typewriting as a constant for all 
pupils. 
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Only 12 per cent of the schools offer exploratory 
practical arts courses. It is startling that agricul- 
ture, the most common course, is found in less than 
one-fourth of the schools. Seventy-five per cent of 
the principals and 89 per cent of the educators 
do not regard the vocational objective as most im- 
portant in the exploratory practical arts courses. 
The infrequency of exploratory practical arts 
courses is not due to theoretical opposition, inas- 
much as 76 per cent of the principals and 79 per 
cent of the educators indicate approval of them. 
Seventy-three per cent of the principals and 80 per 
cent of the educators disapprove specialized aca- 
demic courses, such as “Shop English” and “Shop 
mathematics.”’ From the total data, it seems clear 
that exploratory courses are offered in far too few 
schools. 

Sixty-seven per cent of the principals and 66 per 
cent of the educators believe that less intelligence 
is required to succeed in vocational work than in 
academic work. Eighty-two per cent of the princi- 
pals and 86 per cent of the educators consider that 
graduation from the vocational curriculum should 
carry with it as much “dignity” as graduation from 
the academic curriculum. 

Under the provisions of the New York State 
Regents Academic Diploma, the local principal may 
certify five elective units in a total of fifteen. For 
these five elective units, either academic or non- 
academic courses may be certified. Sixty-eight per 
cent of the principals follow the practice of certi- 
fying nonacademic as well as academic courses. 
Eighty-three per cent of the principals favor such 
a practice. 


Physical Education Is Favored 


Ninety-four per cent of the schools give some 
credit toward graduation for music. In schools 
giving credit, the median number of units offered 
is 1.71. No educators and only 2 per cent of the 
principals disapprove credit toward graduation for 
music. Sixty-seven per cent of the principals and 
84 per cent of the educators consider the apprecia- 
tional objective of the fine arts more important 
than the performance objective, in the ninth grade. 

Fifty-eight per cent of the schools require physi- 
cal education of all pupils in each grade of the 
school. Approximately the same percentage of the 
principals and 82 per cent of the educators favor 
physical education as a constant. 

Nine per cent of the schools offer a course in 
guidance as a regular school subject. Eighty-two 
per cent of the principals favor a course in guid- 
ance, as compared with 32 per cent of the educa- 
tors. Only 4 per cent of the schools offer a course 
in character education. Fifty-eight per cent of the 
principals and 17 per cent of the educators favor 
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such a course. Forty-four per cent of the schools 
have an “activities” period in the daily schedule. 
Seventy-eight per cent of the principals and 93 per 
cent of the educators favor such a period. Ten 
per cent of the schools have a “how to study” 
course. Seventy-seven per cent of the principals 
and 55 per cent of the educators favor such a 
course. Fifty-nine per cent of the schools give spe- 
cific library instruction. Only 6 per cent of the 
schools offer any work in public speaking. 


Administration of the Curriculum 


The academic curriculum ranks first in fre- 
quency, the general curriculum, second, the com- 
mercial curriculum, third and the practical arts 
curriculum, fourth. Forty-seven per cent of the 
principals and 50 per cent of the educators consider 
that the academic curriculum should be the basic 
curriculum. Fifty-two per cent of the principals 
indicate that “courses are organized chiefly to serve 
the needs of pupils going to higher institutions.” 

Ninety-two per cent of the schools offer a local 
diploma in addition to the state regents diploma. 
Ninety-two per cent of the principals favor this 
practice. 

Seventy per cent of the principals indicate they 
would make a change in their program of studies, 
if not influenced by college entrance requirements. 
This percentage is not in accord with a recent Colo- 
rado study in which approximately 75 per cent of 
the principals admitted they would make no cur- 
riculum changes if freed from so-called college 
domination.: Principals indicated what subjects 
they would add, if not influenced by college en- 
trance requirements. A list of approximately sev- 
enty subjects was obtained. Classified in terms of 
subject fields and ranked in order of frequency, 
they are: agriculture, guidance, home economics, 
commercial and music. Clearly, the main need rec- 
ognized by principals is in the nonacademic fields. 
These data are significant when considered in 
terms of the present depression attack on so-called 
nonacademic fads and frills. Principals indicated 
what subjects they would eliminate, if not influ- 
enced by college entrance requirements. Classified 
in terms of subject fields and ranked in order of 
frequency, they are: language, mathematics, sci- 
ence, social studies. It is noteworthy that English 
does not occur, and that the social studies received 
only six votes. These data add significance to 
Judd’s recent statement, “Give us English and the 
social studies and we shall not worry too much 
about the remainder of the curriculum.” 

New York State requires 15 units for the reg- 
ents academic diploma. For the local diploma, 
two schools require 14 units; one school, 1414 
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units; two schools, 16 units, and the remaining 
schools, 15 units. 

Twenty-eight per cent of the principals indicate 
that, in general, standards are higher in required 
courses than in elective courses. Nine per cent of 
the principals and 25 per cent of the educators 
favor higher standards in required courses than 
in elective courses. Ninety-five per cent of the 
principals and 90 per cent of the educators believe 
that required courses should be so organized that 
every normal, industrious pupil can pass. 

The median percentage of required work which 
principals consider desirable through grades nine 
to twelve, inclusive, is as follows: ninth grade, 72.3; 
tenth grade, 60; eleventh grade, 53.4, and twelfth 
grade, 52.4. 

Eight per cent of the principals favor promiscu- 
ous election by the pupil without guidance, while 
the great majority favor exploratory courses fol- 
lowed by curriculum guidance. Ninety-six per cent 
of the educators favor the latter plan. 

Fourteen per cent of the principals and 21 per 
cent of the educators favor the abolition of subject 
field boundaries. 

Only eight per cent of the schools give credit 
toward graduation for extracurricular activities. 

Principals indicated the point at which they con- 
sider specialized curriculums should begin. Ranked 
in order of frequency, these points are: beginning 
of tenth grade, beginning of seventh grade, begin- 
ning of ninth grade, middle of eighth grade and 
beginning of eighth grade. It is significant that 
19 per cent of the principals favor specialization 
before the middle of the eighth grade. 

Fifty-one per cent of the principals prefer em- 
phasis on deferred values, while only 17 per cent 
of the educators take this position. 


Techniques of Enrichment 


Ninety-three per cent of the principals favor the 
cosmopolitan type of high school in which several 
curricula are given under the same roof. Only one 
educator does not approve the cosmopolitan type 
of school. 

Ninety-four per cent of the principals do not 
believe that “the curriculum of the small school 
must forever remain traditional.” All the educa- 
tors agree with the principals on this point. 

Eighty-five per cent of the schools alternate sub- 
jects to some degree. The most common alterna- 
tions are between ancient history and modern 
European history, and between physics and chem- 
istry. The advanced language courses also consti- 
tute a common field of alternation. Eighty-nine 
per cent of the principals and 81 per cent of the 
educators favor alternation as a technique of en- 
richment. 
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Only 4 per cent of the schools employ combina- 
tions of classes as a technique of enrichment. This 
plan means the teaching of two or more classes 
during the same period by the same teacher. Only 
10 per cent of the principals and 27 per cent of the 
educators favor this method of enrichment. The 
sever instances of combination in the six schools 
reporting are as follows: Bookkeeping I and II; 
French II and III; Design I and II; English IA 
and English IB; Geometry IA and IB; Latin III 
and French III; Mechanical Drawing and Elemen- 
tary Representation. 

Eighteen per cent of the schools employ indi- 
vidualization of instruction as a technique of en- 
richment. One school bases its entire organization 
on monthly contracts ; three schools use individual- 
ization in “repeat”? courses. Individualization in 
band or orchestra is not included in the above 
statement. The most common subjects individual- 
ized are: Latin IV, French III, Advanced Algebra, 
Intermediate Algebra and Economic Geography I 
and II. Fifty-six per cent of the principals and 71 
per cent of the educators favor individualization 
as a technique of enrichment. 


Summary of the Study 


Only one school reported any use of the super- 
vised correspondence study method of enrichment. 
The subjects involved were in the field of English. 
Thirty-eight per cent of the principals favor this 
technique of enrichment. 

Eighty-four per cent of the principals and 74 
per cent of the educators favor consolidation or 
centralization of schools as a technique of enrich- 
ment. 

The results of this study may be summarized as 
follows: 

The curriculum of the schools studied is pre- 
dominantly academic in nature. 

In general, there is a startling discrepancy be- 
tween the curriculum practices of the schools and 
the practices advocated by the principals. 

Two-thirds of the principals would effect cur- 
riculum changes, if not restricted by college en- 
trance requirements. 

Principals favor less emphasis upon languages 
and mathematics, and more emphasis upon non- 
academic subjects, such as agriculture, guidance, 
practical arts and music. 

In terms of opinion as to desirable curriculum 
practice, principals and leaders of secondary edu- 
cation agree on the majority of major issues. The 
leaders of secondary education, however, are con- 
siderably more liberal. 

Excepting alternation of subjects, administra- 
tive techniques for curriculum enrichment have 
been used only to a limited degree. 





The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
Research Work of the California 


Teachers Association 


Research studies carried out and published by the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association during the past two years have 
been devoted largely to matters pertaining more or less 
directly to teacher welfare. During the year 1931-32 two 
studies of this kind were made. The first of these studies 
concerned health and recreation among California teachers. 
In this study an attempt was made to ascertain to what 
extent the recreational facilities of the school were made 
available to the teaching staffs. 

The second study dealt with teacher unemployment in 
California. It was found that a 24 per cent oversupply of 
teachers existed in the high school field, while the over- 
supply in the elementary field was 4.5 per cent. 

The research activities of the association have recently 
been devoted in a large measure to studying the effects of 
the depression upon the schools of the state, and in supply- 
ing reliable information to the public at large. A study was 
made and published in the spring of 1932 which involved 
an attempt to bring to light the nature of the economies 
being carried out in the schools. A study published in the 
spring of 1933 described the extent to which school costs 
had been reduced, and the effects of these reductions upon 
tax rates. This study showed that reductions in school ex- 
penditures had begun a year earlier, and they had been 
reduced from two to three times as much as other forms 
of public expenditures. 

A study was made in the spring of 1932 of the teachers’ 
salary situation in California. The main factors involved 
in the adjustment of teachers’ salaries were discussed in 
relationship to the California situation. Prior to the open- 
ing of the California legislature in January, 1933, the teach- 
ers’ association published a bulletin entitled “California 
Tax Crisis, 1933.” The purpose of this bulletin was to ac- 
quaint the legislators and the general public with the evils 
of the taxing system, and particularly to point out some of 
the reasons why attacks by certain groups of special inter- 
ests have recently been centered conspicuously upon public 
education. 

The research program of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation for the present and the immediate future calls for 
a series of bulletins designed to acquaint the public with 
the work of the public schools, and to publicize the work of 
the schools in a fair and honest fashion. 

Two of these bulletins have already been prepared. One 
of them presents the “Case for Adult Education” in Cali- 
fornia. The other presents the case for health and physical 
education in the public schools of this state. 

Later bulletins will deal with home making, industrial 
arts, art and music, the junior high school and the junior 
college. 





University Budget Problems Dealt 
With in Bulletin 


The Bureau of Business and Social Research of the Uni- 
versity of Denver has recently published a bulletin entitled 
“Budget Problems in University Administration,” listed as 
Education Study No. 1. This report is considered of especial 
value to administrative and budgetary officers in institutions 
of higher learning. Copies may be secured by addressing 
the University of Denver, division of publications. 
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The Elementary Principalship—Is 
It a Desirable Lite Work? 


Even educators have to cat and buy 
shoes—they can’t live on nothing. 
But monetary gain 1s not the most 
important factor to consider in engag- 
ing m a profession as a life work. 
T he chosen profession must offer the 
individual an opportumty for useful 
service, the results of the work must 
be permanent and enduring and there 
must be opportunity for personal 
development 


By FRANK W. THOMAS 


President, Fresno State Teachers College, 
Fresno, Calif. 


nities of the elementary principalship as a life 

work, I am adopting a plan of presentation 
that will require rather generous cooperation on 
the part of the reader. I shall discuss mainly what 
I believe are the factors of most importance in con- 
sidering any vocation or profession as a life work. 
The application of these points to the elementary 
school principalship as a career is left largely to 
the reader. 

The criteria I shall present for determining the 
desirability of any vocation have largely been 
worked out in discussion with perplexed and earn- 
est students who have over a period of years talked 
with me about selecting a life work. 

The first test most generally applied to the con- 
sideration of a person’s life work is not in my 
opinion the most important one, but seems to be 
one of foremost importance in the practical minds 
of men and women facing the problem of choosing 


I DISCUSSING the possibilities and opportu- 


a satisfying life work. To what extent does this 
vocation hold out a reasonable expectation of suffi- 
cient financial remuneration to assure a fair degree 
of economic security? 

There is occasional proof that zeal for unselfish 
service, or what has been called the “missionary 
spirit,” still persists among young people. But 
most of them have come to the conclusion that 
faithful preparation for professional service must 
receive fair economic recognition or the service 
itself will deteriorate below the point of satisfac- 
tory standards. In discussing this point with young 
people, I try to help them make a fair and dispas- 
sionate survey of the range of compensation that 
may reasonably be expected for efficient service in 
any line. 

I should like to suggest one phase of the economic 
test which is sometimes overlooked. The financial 
returns from any type of work should not be 
bought at too great a price. This statement seems 
paradoxical, but I make it seriously. Income is of 
value only for buying economic security and those 
satisfactions that enrich life and make it attrac- 
tive. If a person’s life work forfeits or cheapens 
those things that afford the most enduring satis- 
factions in living, then the income secured from 
this particular work has been bought at too high 
a price. 


Too Late to Change Old Habits 


I can illustrate this best by repeating the re- 
marks made by a successful business man in the 
course of a recent conversation. This man had 
devoted his time, energy and thought to building 
up a successful business, and in later middle life 
had reached a position of economic security where 
he was able to do as he pleased. But he found that 
it was too late to cultivate the tastes and interests 
that he had observed and envied in his professional 
friends. In discussing his problem with me this 
man said: “During the many years when I was 
intent upon business success and independence, I 
naturally regarded my friendships and associates 
as distinct assets in my business relations. I found 
myself almost unconsciously appraising the busi- 
ness value of every new contact and acquaintance. 
I was shocked to discover that when I wished to 
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enjoy my friends and acquaintances from a purely 
unselfish standpoint my habits of mind still per- 
sisted in regarding them from the standpoint of 
business assets.” 

With inquiring students, I am always ready to 
agree that one has a right to expect reasonabie 
returns for service given, but I always warn them 
to be on their guard against a vocation that gives 
high financial returns with one hand and robs the 
individual of valuable permanent assets with the 
other. 


Desire to Serve Others Is Fundamental 


Does the life work in question offer an oppor- 
tunity for useful service? This is a sound test and 
should receive careful consideration. The desire 
for service which is in everyone appears fre- 
quently in an inspiring form. The deepest and 
most abiding satisfactions in life are based upon 
the fundamental desire to serve others. The in- 
tensity of this desire and the willingness to sacri- 
fice all other considerations for its fulfillment 
become accentuated when the safety and future of 
childhood or humanity are involved. For example, 
if a child falls into a stream or is otherwise im- 
periled, no consideration of personal inconvenience, 
personal loss or even personal peril will intervene 
to prevent others from going to the rescue. Noth- 
ing is quite so important or so satisfying as the 
privilege of making life safer and richer for those 
who are to carry on with us and after us the hopes 
and aspirations of humanity. 

Those who have entered vocations that empha- 
size profit more than service seem to feel that they 
owe humanity something of their accumulations, 
and in later life they feel that they owe themselves 
the satisfaction of participating in the altruistic 
service that they missed during their money seek- 
ing days. The result is the amazing list of philan- 
thropic bequests, endowments, foundations and 
personal gifts that finance and support much of 
America’s program of education in its higher or 
specialized form. It seems to me far better to make 
sure of this sense of satisfaction in one’s life work 
by choosing a career that emphasizes useful serv- 
ice day by day, than to rely upon the risky hope 
of buying deferred satisfactions of that type 
through accumulations, the detailed sources of 
which the individual might not always wish to 
remember. 

Closely related to this test is another important 
test for appraising a vocation as a life work. To 
what extent are the achievements and results of 
a person’s efforts permanent and enduring? I 
once stopped before a baker’s window to admire 
the tempting array of pastries on display. Stand- 
ing beside me were a small lad and his father. The 
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youngster was so impressed with the display that 
he announced his intention of becoming a baker 
when he grew up. His father in a half amused, 
half serious way reminded him that all those prod- 
ucts so attractive today would have to be replaced 
tomorrow with others whose attractiveness would 
be as short-lived. This illustrates the desirability 
of having the results of effort live on in some en- 
during form. This desire, so general in mankind, 
has been expressed in stately monuments which 
would declare the individual’s achievements to 
posterity. 

The great Latin poet, Horace, found a finer way 
in which to perpetuate his name and achievements 
when he said: “I have builded a monument more 
enduring than bronze, one that will endure as long 
as Roman traditions endure, in that I have fitted 
the rude syllables of the Roman tongue to the melo- 
dious measures of enduring song.”’ Latin scholars 
will recognize this translation as greatly con- 
densed, but I believe that the theme which the poet 
sets forth has universal appeal. 

I am tempted to forsake my original plan of 
leaving it to the reader to apply the various prin- 
ciples when I think of the unique privilege that 
the teacher and the school principal have to mold 
and fashion spiritual values, the influence of which 
will remain as long as humanity endures. I know 
an elementary school principal who has directed 
the educational program of a small town for 
twenty-four years. During that time he has molded 
the educational life of a generation, and now al- 
most half of his pupils are the children of his 
former pupils. The town acknowledges a debt to 
the principal for much of its finer characteristics, 
much that is best in the thinking of its citizens. 
It is a memorial to his efforts. 


Abundant Possibilities for Growth 


The final test for appraising a vocation as a life 
work has to do with the matter of personal growth 
and development. Contentment in one’s work and 
increasing usefulness in one’s service depend upon 
a sense of growth and expanding mental horizon. 
I should avoid at any cost a vocation that threatens 
stagnation and a closed outlook. To be sure, a 
person’s individual attitude toward any type of 
work determines whether it will be monotonous 
or adventurous. A bright primary teacher who 
had taught in the same room for five years was 
once asked by a patronizing visitor if it were not 
dreadfully monotonous to keep teaching the same 
things over and over, year after year. Her reply 
was, “They are not the same, there are forty new 
ones every year.” 

The possibilities and opportunities for personal 
growth and renewed enthusiasms are so numerous 
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and so attractive in the modern conception of the 
work of the elementary principal that I cannot 
entirely resist the temptation to apply this test. 
In the first place, the principal must be constantly 
planning, making new adaptations, and adjusting 
his resources to changing problems as they arise. 
The alert and professionally minded leader will 
find this is a constant stimulus to quickened 
thought and corresponding growth. It is in the 
method of securing the attainment of his program, 
however, that modern supervisory methods most 
inspire continual growth and readjustment for the 
elementary principal. 


Three Ways to Attain Goal 


There are three ways in which the principal 
may attempt to secure the attainment of his educa- 
tional program. One way is by sheer force of au- 
thority. Under present conditions, however, there 
are few individuals who are able to dictate the 
policies of a school unit in this way, and the effects 
would be as unfortunate upon the principal’s own 
state of mind as upon the teachers and the school. 
A second plan might be called dynamic persuasion. 
Occasionally a principal has such unusual leader- 
ship and almost hypnotic powers of persuasion 
that he is able to have his suggestions and philos- 
ophy accepted in toto. Such persons, however, also 
belong to a passing generation and a different pro- 
fessional philosophy. 

The modern viewpoint in supervision is for the 
principal to lay before the teachers in as convinc- 
ing a manner and in as clear a form as possible 
his conception of a joint educational program. The 
teachers are thus encouraged to contribute supple- 
mentary or modifying suggestions from their own 
experiences. As a former principal, I am able to 
recall the stimulating results of such conferences, 
and I am inclined to believe that the principal gains 
a great deal more than anyone else from such 
experiences. 

I shall return now to my original plan and give 
the reader the opportunity and the pleasure of com- 
pleting this brief outline of the opportunities and 
privileges associated with the work of the elemen- 
tary school principal. 

Education is a finer thing because men such as 
John Dewey, Francis Parker and Angelo Patri 
decided upon the elementary school principalship 
as a life work. The possibilities inherent in the 
elementary school principalship are tremendous. 
Those who choose this profession as a life work 
must consider the possibilities carefully, must 
shoulder the responsibilities willingly, and must 
move forward with ever increasing faith in their 
own ability to make the task worthy of their best 
efforts. 
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Creative Education Prepares Pupils 
Best for Business 


“Business needs young people with a genuine love for 
business,” is the opinion of John Y. Beaty, editor, Bankers’ 
Monthly. “The routine subjects now taught are merely 
tools with which business men work. These tools—stenog- 
raphy, typing, accounting—are rapidly being replaced by 
machines. Business needs men who will succeed against 
increasing competition. When the objectives of education 
are routine rather than creative, the pupils are not being 
prepared to meet the requirements of modern daily business. 

“Modern business deals with human relations primarily, 
and only secondarily with things. How many times has a 
teacher said at the end of a weary day in school, ‘Oh, if 
only all of my pupils were like Fred. He learns his lessons 
every day. He remembers all that he learns. He always 
gets the best grades.’ 

“As a matter of fact, it would be a tragedy if all pupils 
were like Fred. They would be nothing but automatons. 
They would be little more than dictaphone cylinders. What 
is dictated to their minds, they retain, but they learn noth- 
ing else. That is not what is needed in business. Business 
needs thinkers and doers. It needs young people in love 
with business. 

“Teaching must be made real. If a problem that concerns 
the sale of a case of tomato juice is to be used, the teacher 
should borrow a case of tomato juice from a local store and 
have that before the class as she talks about it. She should 
borrow the invoice the grocer received when the tomato 
juice was shipped to him and let the pupils handle the 
actual invoice. If they are studying the making of checks, 
let them write a check in payment of the invoice. Make 
their study real. Let them get the feel of business and 
the teacher’s responsibility of making successful business 
men out of them will be much easier to fulfill.” 





Which Is More Important, Teacher 


Selection or Training? 


Can you tell among a group of fifteen-year-old girls which 
ones will make mentally well adjusted teachers and which 
ones should be urged not to enter teaching? 

Dr. James S. Plant, director of the Essex County Juve- 
nile Clinic, Newark, N. J., thinks we can to a large extent. 
To his mind teacher selection is far more important than 
teacher training. 

During the first fifteen years of life, a person acquires 
most of the elements that make up a healthy, well adjusted 
personality. This ought to mean, Doctor Plant declares in 
Mental Hygiene, that we can select either in the first or 
second year of normal school those who stand the highest 
chances of being successful teachers. 

Teaching involves so much beyond the person herself, the 
mental hygienist points out; on her depend the happiness 
and development of a large number of children. Those 
authorities who appoint teachers may have an enormous 
amount of information concerning the prospective teacher, 
Doctor Plant declares, but they rarely know how she has 
met her own life needs. 

For mental health, the teacher must be adequately ad- 
justed in terms of security, reality, authority and a feeling 
of adequacy toward herself and her environment. 





Happy to Say... 


HE weakest plea for generous sup- 

port of education has been based 
on the idea of exciting pity for the 
hard worked, conscientious teacher. 
Appeal for the nation’s children is 
more effective. But neither is solidly 
based on the real reason why schools 
are a public charge instead of a serv- 
ice paid for by parents in proportion 
to the number of their children in 
school. Schools were not made govern- 
ment institutions because the legisla- 
tors pitied teachers or loved children, 
but for preserving and improving co- 
operative government. They said so 
and promised that the schools would 
do this. 


HE sound argument for maintain- 

ing the schools is the logical one 
that a republic depending on public 
opinion must have a people enlightened 
on government problems. These are 
political and economic. In your con- 
versation and speeches show that this 
reason for taxing everybody to main- 
tain schools is the fundamental Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Adams idea, en- 
dorsed by the best statesmen of the 
Revolution. Show that your schools 
are doing more to educate citizens in 
their political ideas and duties than to 
promote scholarship, culture or any 
personal distinction or welfare. 


F YOUR high schools are not doing 

this you have before you one of the 
most interesting and important jobs 
you ever had. If the high schools do 
not put the most of their effort into 
this political, economic service, they 
are doomed to a withdrawal of public 
support, influenced by the propaganda 
of chambers of commerce and taxpay- 
ers’ associations. 


OUR own attitude should be that 

of one sure of his facts and stand- 
ing on an American principle histori- 
cally established, logically correct and 
imitated by every civilized nation in 
the world. 


OR my employers I have just fin- 
ished making outlines of eighty- 
one addresses of educators who spoke 
at recent meetings. Seventy-four spoke 
more or less at length on the obliga- 
tion of the public schools of secondary 


and collegiate grade to reorganize to 
meet the needs of “the changing social 
order.” Today I received a notice of 
the objects of the chapters of a newly 
organized save-the-schools association. 
“We are,” it says, “for the adjustment 
of the schools to changing social needs: 
this is a responsibility voting citizens 
should not neglect.” For many school 
managers this is new. For the public 
schools as a whole it is revolution. 


HAVE not seen anywhere any ex- 

pressions from school men hoping 
that this demand for more direct at- 
tention to civic-economic problems will 
blow over. During the war the school 
people whole-heartedly participated in 
direct civic service. In this peace crisis 
they can do the same. 


HARLES P. TAFT, one of the 

workers securing for Cincinnati a 
more honest and efficient government 
than ever it had within the memory of 
living men, says your high schools 
should use Kent’s “Great Game of Pol- 
itics” as a textbook and cultivate in 
the young a hot indignation. Speakers 
at the last state association in Utah 
exhorted educators to stop taking it 
on the chin. You must, they said, take 
the aggressive offensive. George Counts 
says if you don’t, you are doomed. Lei 
us have wrath classes. 


N HIS opening address to students, 

Princeton’s new president, after 
outlining the perils of the country just 
now, said, “Insist on your right to kick 
and to persuade others to kick with 
you.” Hooray for the intelligent and 
persuasive kickers! Happy are you if 
you have some in your corps. The com- 
placency which brought America into 
this mess is due in no small measure 
to the failure of schools to teach kick- 
ing elsewhere than on the football field. 
Vive le coup de pied. 


ANY superintendents have told 
me of the resentment of teach- 
ers against being bossed. It is one of 
the large causes of a lag in education. 
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IE, fie! Read any account of the 

studies of industrial corporations 
and note the conclusion that the main 
cause of waste in production is the 
attitude of the worker toward his im- 
mediate superiors. Read military mem- 
oirs and discover the same difficulty 
noted by commanders. 


AVE you noticed that those teach- 

ers who are the most bossy toward 
their children, and who might be ex- 
pected to consider loyalty to a super- 
visor a high essential, are the most 
hostile to being managed? Count the 
number who oppose supervision and 
see how few they are but how persist- 
ent in urging opposition. 


EAD William Gray’s accounts of 

improving the teaching of reading 
and the obstacles thrown in his way 
by grumbling teachers, their conspira- 
cies, their undercover protests to the 
board of education and so on. But, 
also, note how it was nullified by the 
velvet glove. 


TUDY the experiments published 

of comparison of balanced groups, 
one set of teachers under supervision, 
another of apparently equal ability left 
alone. In every case the children of 
the supervised have made higher scores 
in the tests. 


ROBABLY it isn’t supervision but 

the manner of it that is the real 
cause of opposition. Lord bless you, 
you do better, yourself, when you are 
bossed. Married men make the best 
supervisors. 


UT who’s going to boss the educa- 

tional work that you do? Only 
yourself. Unless you plan a rigid 
scheme for keeping yourself eternally 
improving, you are obsolescent. 


ERE’S a verse from old George 
Herbert, 1593-1632. Paste it on 
your mirror. 


“Summe up at night what thou 
hast done by day, 

And in the morning what thou 
hast to do. 

Dresse and undresse thy soul; 
mark the decay 

And growth of it. If, with thy 
watch, that too 

Be down, then winde up both. 
Since we shall be 

Most surely judg’d, 
accounts agree.” 


make thy 
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New Building Serves School and Social 
Needs in Blue Grass Country 


By J. W. BROOKER 


Director, Division of School Buildings and Grounds, Department of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 


UPILS of northern Fayette County, Ken- 

tucky, are enjoying the facilities of a new 

six-year high school building, which was com- 
pleted in the early part of 1933. The building was 
designed by Frankel and Curtis, Lexington archi- 
tects, and the exterior represents an interesting 
pattern in modernistic architecture. 

Educational program and specifications were 
prepared by Supt. D. Y. Dunn in collaboration 
with the bureau of school service of the University 
of Kentucky and the division of school buildings 
and grounds of the state department of education. 
The school has been named the Bryan Station High 
School. 

In the fall of 1929, a careful survey was con- 
ducted by the bureau of school service to determine 
the condition and reveal the needs of the Fayette 
County schools. This study showed that the smaller 
high and elementary schools of the county had the 
highest per capita costs and were offering the most 
meager educational programs. The study proposed 
to reorganize the county schools on the six-six basis, 
to reduce the number of elementary schools from 


twenty-six to ten and the number of high schools 
from five to three, and to make these schools avail- 
able to all the children of the county from grades 
one to twelve by means of a splendid system of 
transportation. 

This reorganization called for a six-year high 
school to serve the entire northern half of Fayette 
County. It was proposed that the building house 
480 pupils in classes ranging from thirty to thirty- 
five for academic work, with larger rooms for 
health and special classes. In accordance with this 
proposal the Bryan Station High School was estab- 
lished, replacing three small county high schools. 

The building is a splendid example of functional 
planning based on an educational program de- 
signed to meet the school and social needs of the 
section of the county that it serves. 

Fayette County is in the heart of the famous 
Blue Grass region of Kentucky. The chief industry 
is agriculture although many residents of the 
county find work at the county seat, Lexington, a 
city of 48,000. The University of Kentucky and 
several other institutions of higher learning are in 
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Lexington and many county high school graduates 
continue their education in these institutions. 
After careful consideration of these factors it 
was decided by the Fayette County board of educa- 
tion to offer a six-year high school program at the 
Bryan Station school, which would provide maxi- 
mum opportunity for every child to acquire such 
aptitudes and skills as would promote both indi- 
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vidual and social efficiency. The actual content of 
the program adopted consisted of the regular aca- 
demic work, vocational agriculture, home econom- 
ics, music, dramatics and physical education. 

After the need of the new building was estab- 
lished and the educational program that it houses 
was clearly defined, the next step was the prepara- 
tion of the educational specifications of the build- 
ing. Specialists from both within and without the 
system were called in to determine the spatial re- 
quirements and the facilities to be provided in the 
various units. Data thus obtained were studied 
carefully by the superintendent and the educa- 
tional consultants, and after having been reworked 
a number of times to meet the exact needs of the 
curriculum, were written in concrete form and 
submitted to the architects. These educational spe- 
ifications then became the basis for the preliminary 
sketches of the school building. 

Preliminary sketches thus prepared were scru- 
tinized carefully by the instructional and executive 
staffs and desirable changes made. This process 
was repeated several times until the plan was ap- 
proved in its present form. 

The school building was placed on a ten-acre 
site, beautifully situated so as to command a view 
of a large part of Fayette County. It is readily 
accessible to all the area it serves by means of a 
splendid system of hard surfaced roads, and yet 
is removed from the noise and hazards of a highly 
traveled highway. The site is ample for play activi- 
ties, school athletics and community use. 

Facilities provided by the building include aca- 





demic classrooms, laboratories, shops, library, offi- 
ces, teachers’ rooms, janitors’ storage, toilets, clin- 
ics, cafeteria to accommodate 260, gymnasium with 
seats for 400 spectators, auditorium seating 675, 
projection booth, dressing rooms, shower and 
locker rooms and boiler and fuel rooms. 

The building faces slightly west of south and is 
of the general “1” type with the long axis running 
north and south. The gymnasium is on the south- 
east corner and the auditorium on the southwest 
corner. The academic classrooms are grouped on 
one side of the corridor and are lighted from the 
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east, while the library, laboratories and shops have 
a western exposure. Windows on this side of the 
building are grouped in pairs so that partitions 
may be changed and classrooms made larger or 
smaller as future needs demand. 

The building is extensible as well as flexible 
since the north end has been designed in such a 
manner that future additions may be made at a 
minimum cost, without injuring the appearance. 

In a light, airy room on the third floor over the 
main entry, is the cafeteria. This entire front por- 
tion of the building, including auditorium, gym- 
nasium, cafeteria, administrative suite and toilets 
may be separated from the remainder of the build- 
ing by closing the folding steel grilles in the corri- 
dors. Thus may be provided every essential of a 
community center without disturbance to the 
remainder of the plant. 

The building is of reenforced concrete and steel 
construction throughout, with exterior walls of 
brick and interior walls of tile. The roof is con- 
crete slab over bar joists covered by composition 
felt, tar and gravel. Steel sash windows of the 
awning type are used in the classroom portion of 
the building. Corridor and lobby floors are ter- 
razzo, while the classrooms are concrete slab cov- 
ered with asphalt tile or linoleum. Corridors are 
wainscoted with glazed tile. All lockers, drinking 
fountains and classroom doors are recessed in the 
corridors. The stairways have terrazzo treads and 
risers with nonslip carborundum chips in the 
treads. The classrooms are plastered, with glazed 
tile wainscots. 

Special school plumbing equipment has been in- 
stalled. Low pressure steam heat is used. The elec- 
trical service was carefully studied and the proper 
outlets provided for instructional equipment and 
radio as well as for artificial lighting. The build- 
ing was completed at a total cost of $96,000. 
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A Measuring Stick for Evaluating 
Liquid Soaps 


By FRED W. FROSTIC 
Superintendent of Schools, Wyandotte, Mich. 


salesmen and manufacturers regarding the 

qualities of liquid soaps and the raw mate- 
rials entering into such soaps. Usually the buyer 
has little opportunity for testing the validity of 
these claims. 

The cost of making a complete test of a soap 
sample ina reputable laboratory is about $15. 
Unless the quantity of soap used is very large this 
cost is prohibitive. Even after the test has been 
made it may have little meaning because of the 
lack of a measuring stick or comparative analyses 
with other samples. 

In order to make evaluation of such products 
more reliable and protective to the buyer, this 
article presents some general characteristics and 
principles for judging the value of liquid soaps 
together with a group of evaluated samples that 
may serve as a measuring stick in the selection of 
the product. 


FF sstemen ann claims are often made by 


Don’t Pay an Excessive Price for Water 


By concentration is meant the actual percent- 
age of soap in the solution, the real element 
for which the buyer spends his money. A con- 
centration of 40 per cent soap at 60 cents a 
gallon means that after volatile matter (mainly 
water) is driven off, a gallon of dry soap would 
cost $1.50 (100 x .60 — 1.50). On the other hand 

40 
with a concentration of 15 per cent soap at 50 
cents a gallon, one gallon of dry soap would cost 
$3.33. Assuming that the qualities of the bases are 
equal, the buyer pays $1.83 for a little more than 
four gallons of water. 

It must not be assumed that one should seek to 
obtain anhydrous soaps because they are cheaper. 
The 15 per cent soap should sell at 2214 cents a 
gallon to be equal in price to the 40 per cent soap 
at 60 cents a gallon. There is no objection to the 
water provided it is not excessive and provided it 
is not sold to the customer at a ridiculous price or 
does not increase the freight rate inordinately. 
Depending upon the use of the soap, a concentra- 
tion of 15 to 20 per cent is best for general use. 
If soap of a higher concentration is purchased it 


should be diluted on a carefully determined ratio 
to the percentage desired. 

Soap bases of concentration above 40 per cent 
are often hard to dilute satisfactorily. The result- 
ant liquid is often cloudy or even milky and filtra- 
tion in a soap filter is required to clarify the 
solution. Heavy soap bases may be put into solu- 
tion more easily by forcing live steam through the 
diluted soap mixture. 

Water for mixing soap bases should be as soft 
as possible since water with high mineral content 
does not mix well with the base. It should be 
remembered that the preparation of soap solutions 
from heavy bases requires additional labor and 
some waste of material. These items should be 
charged against the per gallon cost of the soap. 
In many cases it will be found less expensive to buy 
a 35 to 40 per cent soap which dilutes more easily. 
Dilution should be done in the central storeroom 
to ensure a uniform product in all buildings. 

In most cases the volatile matter in liquid soap 
is almost entirely water. To determine the soap 
content and the volatile matter the solution is 
evaporated under a heat of 105° C. and the dry 
anhydrous soap is left behind. This residue deter- 
mines the concentration or soap content of the 
product and from this the comparative cost of the 
soap to the consumer is figured. 

In liquid soaps the amount of matter insoluble 
in water is small. In bar soaps it may consist of 
talc, pumice or other scouring powders. Coloring 
materials are also here included. Such materials 
are superfluous. 


Free Acids Irritate the Skin 


Matter insoluble in alcohol consists of such ma- 
terials as borax, soda ash, washing soda and 
sodium silicate which may be added as water 
softeners or as material to give “body” to the soap. 
Such materials may add materially to the free 
alkali content, thus producing undesirable effects 
on the skin. 

Caustic soda or caustic potash are the alkalies 
used in the manufacture of soap. In liquid soap 
caustic potash is considered most desirable. After 
the interaction has taken place if the surplus alkali 
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COMPARATIVE SCALE FOR LIQUID SOAP ANALYSES 
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Cost Matter 
Soap Price per Gal. Insol. 
Concentration per of Dry Volatile in 
Sample Claimed Found Gallon Soap Matter Water 
Number N % $ 3 N 

1] 40 40 .60 1.50 60.00 
2 28 22.4 35 1.56 72.25 
3 20 20 32 1.60 80.00 
4 20 20 32 1.60 80.00 
5 23 23 39 1.70 76.95 
6 15 16.8 04 2.02 83.18 
7 15 15 40 2.67 85.00 
8 15 15 00 3.33 85.00 
9 20 20.1 -70 3.50 79.90 
10 25 25 .00 2.00 75.00 
11 20 20 45 2.25 80.00 
12 15 15 “15 5.00 85.00 
13 20 20 1.15 5.75 80.00 
14 17.5 17.5 53 3.06 82.50 
15 35 35 AT 1.34 65.00 
16 35 35 AT 1.34 65.00 
17 18 18.1 515) 1.93 81.89 
18 3 37 1.00 2.70 63.00 
19 38-40 3 1.45 3.82 62.00 
20 18 18.2 .75 4.12 81.78 
21 36 36 54 1.50 64.00 
22 40 40.2 .68 1.69 59.79 
23 40 40 .75 1.88 60.00 
24 35 35.6 .65 1.86 64.40 
25 35 35.1 .66 1.89 64.88 
26 42 3 1.00 2.63 58.60 


is not completely washed out it remains as free 
alkali and is corrosive to skin and hair. Soaps 
containing more than .1 of 1 per cent of free alkali 
should be avoided. 

Free acids may result from an excess of free 
fatty acid such as oleic acid. They are also irri- 
tating to the skin. The amount of such material is 
low, if not altogether lacking, in all samples 
recorded in the accompanying table. The small 
amounts shown are probably not very irritating. 

Glycerine is a by-product in the process of 
saponification. It is sometimes left in the soap or 
added as an emollient to soften and heal the skin 
and to make it more pliable. 

After saponification the soap is separated from 
other materials in the tank by adding brine. After 
this the salt is washed out. If this is not well done 
some chlorides of sodium or potassium are left 
behind. These chlorides have no value and should 
not appear in quantities exceeding .3 of 1 per cent 
in liquid soap. 

Practically all good liquid soap is made from 
coconut oil or olive oil. The grades of these oils 
vary considerably but herein lies a basis for ex- 
orbitant claims by some manufacturers. If a soap 
is made from inferior oil the resulting color and 
odor must be covered up by coloring matter and 
perfume. It is therefore generally better to pur- 
chase soap without coloring matter or perfume 
since these elements do not improve the soap and 
may hide undesirable qualities. The use of rosin 
as a basic material is for cheapening the process. 








Matter 

Insol. 
in Free Free Glye chlo 

Alcohol Acidity Alkali erine rides Quality Price 
% % % % % Rank Rank 
.09 .: ie 3.69 .077 AAA 2 
.05 Wi: .04 5.28 29 AA 3 
.O7 : —a 3.00 20 AA 4 
.O7 : Jee 3.00 25 AA 4 
.08 05 3.50 .00 AA 6 
.06 05 1.80 24 A 12 
x .042 1.60 Ps j A 15 
.04 sso 041 1.89 30 A 18 
.014 > ora 1.08 .26 A 19 
04 14 3.60  .29 a. 8 
.04 a 3.00 20 A 13 
ane .05— 1.50 .26 A 22 
.048 .05— 2.00 .00 A 23 
.05 05 2.00 .30 A 17 
10 12 3.80 63 BBB 1 
10 12 Setiony 3.80 .63 BBB 1 
053 i 052 2.20 29 B 10 
. | 1.65 00 B 16 
.09 .05— 4.00 .65 B 20 
.06 056 2.10 .30 B 21 
10 .O7 4.20 .65 CCC 2 
.089 .078 3.72 77 CC 5 
AZ .08 4.00 .80 CC 8 
09 O75 3.69 -70 CC 7 
10 .076 3.46 .69 CC 9 
14 16 1.40 1.40 C 14 


It is irritating to the skin and under no condition 
should it appear in liquid soap. 

Specially labeled shampoo soaps are usually 
much overpriced and seldom perform the magic 
feats claimed for them. A good liquid soap is a 
good shampoo soap. Shampoo soaps often retail 
at a rate of about $7 a gallon. On this basis the 
dry soap will figure from $18 to $25 a gallon. 

Federal specifications set up for liquid soap are 
not especially stringent but may serve as a reason- 
able basis for classification. These specifications 
state that the concentration shall not be less than 
15 per cent, that matter insoluble in alcohol shall 
not exceed .5 of 1 per cent, that free alkali shall 
not exceed .05 of 1 per cent and that chlorides 
shall not exceed .3 of 1 per cent. On this basis the 
soaps listed in the table were analyzed and classi- 
fied by a reputable laboratory. No claims are made 
for perfection in the scale. It will serve, however, 
as an infinitely better guide for the selection of 
soaps than salesmen’s talk or guesswork. 

When a test of a product cannot be made under 
the superintendent’s own direction, it is best to 
require a test to be made by the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards or by a reputable laboratory—not a 
laboratory maintained by the seller. 

The scale can be used by locating the position 
of the test among the samples listed in the accom- 
panying table. The price rank is only one element 
and should not be considered alone. Quality rank 
is a combination of adaptation to federal specifica- 
tions and price. 
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Getting Ready for New Building 


tee of the National Society for the Study of 

Education met in Minneapolis to discuss its 
assignment to produce a volume on planning and 
constructing school buildings, the second depar- 
ture of this society into fields complementary to 
direct instructional problems. 

After two hours of meeting the only cheerful 
thing about the situation was the brilliant sun- 
shine and mild weather that Minneapolis freak- 
ishly offered her many guests in midwinter. The 
task seemed hopeless because the committee felt 
that “no one is going to be able to build school 
plants for a long, long time.” Despite the apparent 
hopelessness of the assignment, the several mem- 
bers went to work. 

Two weeks ago the thirty-third yearbook (Part 
I) on “The Planning and Construction of School 
Buildings” came from the press and was discussed 
on Tuesday, February 27, at Cleveland. From the 
standpoint of timeliness, it is probably one of the 
most significant yearbooks ever issued. 


Building Total May Reach $200,000,000 


|: EARLY March, 1933, the yearbook commit- 


A year ago the case for new school plants and 
even for the upkeep of existing plants appeared to 
be extremely dark. Even the most buoyant pro- 
fessional optimist could find few discernible rifts 
in the dark clouds of the depression. Within twelve 
months the situation has been completely changed. 
First, through the good offices of the National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction, the plight 
of the school plant was brought before national 
relief agencies. Through PWA and then through 
CWA, allowances running high into the millions 
of dollars were made for new construction and for 
upkeep. The effect of these appropriations was 
quickly felt by the building industries. At the cur- 
rent rate of spending, at least $150,000,000 worth 
of new work and repair work will have been al- 
lotted, including local appropriations, to public edu- 
cation physical plants by the end of the fiscal year. 
The total may even reach $200,000,000. 

At the meeting before which this yearbook was 
reviewed it was conservatively estimated that at 
least $500,000,000 worth of construction would be 
necessary annually until 1940. It looks as if at 
least half of this amount might be provided 
through PWA during the next two years. The bal- 
ance will be appropriated by the fast recovering 


states. Never since the war has there been such 
a prospect of stimulation in the building trades 
and for manufacturers of equipment. 

This new money will go into extended facilities 
for city school systems and to provide new plants 
for new types of school districts now evolving out 
of the planning activities that are rapidly pro- 
gressing in many states under the stimulus and 
leadership of the federal planning board. The zero 
temperature of the Minneapolis meeting has been 
transformed into the summer heat of the Cleveland 
gathering. 

The yearbook on buildings is most timely be- 
cause there will be immediate demand for material 
on locating and planning buildings. While the year- 
book itself is confined to a presentation of some 
of the more delicate and detailed problems in the 
planning and construction of buildings, it does 
serve the additional purpose of orienting intelli- 
gently the entire field of problems in the school 
plant and of serving as an integrating publication 
for some of the better literature now available in 
the functional planning of the public school. 

The book has been developed in six sections as 
follows: Section 1, the Philosophy of the School 
Plant; Section 2, School Plant Planning Policies; 
Section 3, Educational Services; Section 4, Archi- 
tectural Services; Section 5, Constructional Serv- 
ices, and Section 6, Financial Aspects of the Prob- 
lem. The original plan provided for eight sections 
but the volume of material presented was so far 
beyond the budget resources of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education that the contents 
were reduced to approximately 125,000 words. 


Will Mean Better School Buildings 


The book will save time, money and energy for 
educators and it will mean better school buildings 
for American youth. 

The yearbook was prepared by the following 
committee: Prof. N. L. Engelhardt, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, chairman; Homer W. 
Anderson, superintendent of public schools, 
Omaha, Neb.; Prof. Ray L. Hamon, Peabody 
College; Prof. Frank W. Hart, University of 
California; Joseph H. Hixon, State Education 
Department, New York; Dr. T. C. Holy, Ohio State 
University; Prof. Arthur B. Moehlman, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and J. W. Studebaker, superin- 
tendent of public schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Better School Practices 


Seven Ways One School 
Avoided False Economies 


One main objective during the de- 
pression has been to avoid false econ- 
omy. Budget reductions have been met 
by the following: (a) limiting the re- 
pair program to those things that 
would mean false economy if left un- 
done; (b) using part-time local teach- 
ers when vacancies occur; (c) enlarg- 
ing the social science and upper grade 
English classes in high school; (d) 
reducing insurance through revalua- 
tion of buildings and equipment; (e) 
having textbooks rebound; (f) assign- 
ing more extracurricular duties to reg- 
ular teachers, and (g) reducing the 
teaching force about 10 per cent. 

No class, subject or activity has 
been eliminated from the school pro- 
gram. The budget has been reduced 
20 per cent and the salaries 10 per 
cent, based upon a sliding scale.— 
R. L. HUNT, Superintendent of Schools, 
Madison, S. D. 


School Adopts Teachers’ Budg- 
etary Allowance Book 


For three years the Ironwood schools 
have been using a teachers’ budgetary 
allowance book for the control of sup- 
plies. The book was originally de- 
signed and has been improved each 
year by A. B. Johnson, business man- 
ager. 

For requisitioning and issue of sup- 
plies most commonly used and carried 
in the stock room, the book lists such 
items as erasers, glue, ink, paper and 
the like. To the left of each item is 
space for the teacher to indicate 
amounts wanted. To the right is space 
for amount allowed. Then follow spaces 
for amount issued monthly for the 
school term and for summing up usage 
during the year, amount returned to 
stock room, total cost for the room of 
each item and per pupil cost. 

Purposes of the allowance books are: 

1. To secure accurate and final req- 
uisitions from each teacher to be 
summed up for each building in a mas- 
ter book, the building books in turn 
being totaled for the whole system and 
used as a budget basis. 

2. To maintain an orderly release of 
supplies so that each teacher receives 
only her allotment and budget esti- 
mates are not exceeded. In the fall 
each teacher’s book shows the amounts 
of supplies allowed for the year and 


charged 
in the 


issued and 
indicated 


supplies are 
against amounts 
allowance book. 

As experience accumulates, standard 
allowances for staple supplies will be 
set up. This practice was started last 
spring when, instead of having each 
teacher fill out an individual book as 
a requisition base, selected commit- 
tees from each grade, using the ex- 
perience of two previous years, worked 
out standard allowances for each room 
in that grade. Ultimately the book 
will be solely a basis for issuance and 
control of supplies. 

Principal benefits derived from using 
the book are (1) more careful esti- 
mates by teachers of supplies needed, 
with a resultant saving in cost, (2) 
ready comparison at the superintend- 
ent’s office of amounts requisitioned 
and averaging of unreasonable and too 
meager requests, (3) an accumulation 
of experience that will make possible 
a standard allowance fair to all, (4) 
accurate information rather’ than 
guesswork in compiling the amount of 
supplies to be budgeted, (5) orderly 
control of the issuance of supplies as 
budgeted so that the budget is not ex- 
ceeded and (6) definite information on 
per pupil cost of each item supplied 
and for all supplies. 

The allowance book also contains 
printed forms for a room inventory 
and requests for special supplies, re- 
pairs, janitor and maintenance sup- 
plies—ARTHUR E. ERICKSON, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Ironwood, Mich. 


College Criticism Brings 
Revamped English Courses 


We had experienced the same criti- 
cism of English teaching that I 
imagine most schools have had, 
namely, that college and university 
English professors think our high 
school graduates show no indication 
of ever having studied English. We 
gave standard tests on language forms 
and usage from the third grade 
through the twelfth. Tests indicated 
that we were teaching certain language 
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forms in the lower grades that were 
too difficult for pupils of that age to 
master, and that others were being 
taught in higher grades that were al- 
ready well known in the earlier grades 
of the schools. 

As a result, we revamped our Eng- 
lish curriculum to provide for proper 
grade placement of these language 
forms and our curriculum has been 
considerably improved. We also de- 
cided that only by constant repetition 
of even the simplest language forms 
could we be certain that our pupils 
would know the right form when they 
needed to know it. For that reason, 
we have introduced a review of all 
language forms during the last semes- 
ter of the senior year of high school.— 
A. S. Jessup, Superintendent of 
Schools, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Kindergarten Cuts Costs 
by Running Two Shifts 


Previous to March 1, 1932, our kin- 
dergartens were operated only from 
8:45 to 11:30 a.m. From forty to sixty 
children were enrolled under instruc- 
tion of a director and an assistant. 
Kindergartens were rooms not in use 
in the afternoon. The director did 
some assisting and coaching in pri- 
mary grades and the assistant acted 
in a clerical capacity in the building. 
Pupil cost for instruction under this 
plan was $50.53. 

When it became necessary to curtail 
expense the schedule was rearranged 
to provide for a morning session from 
8:45 until 11:30, and an afternoon 
session from 1:30 to 3:30. The same 
number of children are accommodated 
under the instruction of the director, 
who works alone. Pupil cost for in- 
struction under this plan now amounts 
to $33.58. 

The younger group of children come 
in the morning until February 1, at 
which time the groups are reversed. 

The plan has proved satisfactory to 
parents. Principals and kindergarten 
teachers like it better and think the 
children work to better advantage. Of 
course, I realize this is not a new dis- 
covery in education but it illustrates 
how another school system has “drawn 
up its belt.”—W. H. SLAYTON, Super- 
tendent of Schools, Waltham, Mass. 


If you have practical suggestions that might help other 
school administrators T he NATION'S SCHOOLS will 
be happy to have them for inclusion on this page 
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A Three-Way Educational Program 


for the School Lunchroom 


By MARY deGARMO BRYAN 


Department of Institution Management, Teachers College, Columbia University 


at the educational system has been focused 
on failure to make full use of the school 
cafeteria for educational purposes. 

Food selection in accordance with nutritional 
needs and food standards through proper prepara- 
tion have been taught in home economics courses 
for years. Such instruction, however, is available 
only to girls, and recently boys, who select the 
courses, and it is of necessity limited in amount 
by other curriculum demands. 

Teachers of physical training and health educa- 
tion have talked in classrooms and gymnasiums 
of the importance of strong and vigorous bodies. 
Physicians and nurses have given physical exami- 
nations and sent word home to parents that chil- 


S OME of the criticism that has been directed 
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dren were underweight—in a country that is 
paying its farmers to produce less food. 

Teachers realize that hungry children cannot be 
taught. Parents have given what money they 
could afford to children to spend for lunch without 
concern as to how it was spent. Or lunches have 
been sent from home that were frequently unappe- 
tizing and inadequate. Principals in many com- 
munities have turned over their lunchrooms to be 
run by concessionaires for their own profit or by 
managers, usually untrained in nutrition and food 
management, who operate them without regard to 
their primary reason for existing. 

These conditions still exist in many schools, but 
during the past few years remarkable progress has 
been made in bringing the lunchroom and the 





Guidance in the proper selection of food is stressed at Lincoln School, New York City. 
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classroom together for the benefit of the children. 
It has become obvious to persons within the school 
system that the cafeteria is the real classroom for 
teaching nutrition to all pupils through the service 
of properly selected, adequate and attractive 
lunches during the twelve years of school life, and 
that these nourishing meals are necessary to build 
healthy bodies. It has likewise become apparent to 
parents and others outside the school system that 
the success of the entire school program depends 
on the health and well-being of the pupils and that 
the adequate school lunch is therefore one of the 
vital functions of the educational system. 

Much has been written on the use of the lunch- 
room, in city and rural communities, not only for 
the development of good health as it is affected by 
good nutrition, but for educational purposes as 
well. Educational opportunities of the lunchroom 
may be summarized briefly under three general 
divisions—teaching in the lunchroom itself, corre- 
lation of lunchroom practices with classroom 
teaching and extension of the educational program 
of the lunchroom into the community. 

Teaching in the lunchroom is concerned largely 
with training pupils in the selection of food that 
meets their nutritional requirements. There are 
several successful methods. 

In schools where numbers are sufficiently small 
and lunchroom staffs are sufficiently large to per- 


mit supervision of every tray, selection may be 
made from a number of foods on the counter. The 
tray is then approved or supplemented by the su- 
pervisor. Lunches may be rated as “A,” for ex- 
ample, if they contain, in addition to some main 
dish, milk and a vegetable or fruit; “B” if they 
contain one without the other and “C”’ if they con- 


tain neither. Various types of similar rating 
devices are used and in a number of schools where 
results of these systems have been studied it is evi- 
dent that they do increase the consumption of pro- 
tective foods. 


Manager Should Have Faculty Standing 


In order to make supervision of selection most 
effective, the lunchroom manager should have 
faculty standing in the school. If enough coopera- 
tion with parents can be built up, the manager 
should also have the authority to see that pupils 
eat all the food they select. This is valuable from 
both the economical and the physical points of view. 

New or important foods are prepared with spe- 
cial care to present an attractive appearance. Ap- 
peal to the eye is a potent aid in food selection. 
Attractive dishes such as colored casseroles and 
colored glass dessert dishes are used to improve 
the appearance of food. 

New or less popular foods are combined with 
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popular foods in a combination dish or a combina- 
tion plate. Combinations of foods on the counter 
are varied from day to day so as to keep the pupils 
interested and surprised. Foods are arranged on 
the counter so that soup and main dishes come 
before desserts. 

Prices are adjusted so that foods of highest 
nutritional value have the added appeal of low 
price. For example, milk is sold at purchase price 
or frequently below. Fresh fruit is sold at pur- 
chase price. Combination dishes containing veg- 
etables are sold at little above cost. 


Developing Good Nutrition Habits 


Complete lunches are served at prices that will 
induce pupils to select them. Observation in large 
cafeterias where trays are not supervised shows 
that most pupils choose their food poorly and that 
the best teaching procedure is to serve them simple, 
well selected lunches containing the foods they 
should have. Such lunches are meeting with 
marked success in all parts of the country. They 
are varied from day to day and some choice may be 
offered in the main dish, sandwich or dessert. Chil- 
dren learn in this way to like foods they would 
not select of their own accord. Eating proper foods 
in palatable combinations develops good nutrition 
habits and selection of proper foods will become 
almost a matter of course at other meals and in 
after school years. 

A matter of primé importance in teaching the 
selection of food is that high standards of quality 
and preparation must be maintained in all dishes 
offered for sale. It is foolish to make a child select 
a certain dish and urge him to eat all of it when 
the quality is so inferior that any person with sen- 
sitive taste would refuse it. Children buy with 
their eyes first, but if the food does not live up to 
its appearance the lunchroom has lost a great deal 
of ground. Children do not desire highly seasoned 
foods but they want the dish they select to taste 
like the thing that it is supposed to be and not like 
a conglomeration of left-overs. High quality, 
flavor and attractiveness should be the keynotes of 
the lunchroom’s food policy. 

Teaching opportunities in the cafeteria, how- 
ever, are not limited to the field of food selection 
and the development of good food habits. Instruc- 
tion in attitude and in the job itself is given to 
pupil workers. As checkers, waiters, waitresses, 
counter servers and occasionally as dishwashers, 
pupils are paid for their work in cash or its equiva- 
lent in food. All pupils working in a cafeteria 
where principles of good management are observed 
will gain knowledge and experience of lasting 
value. Bs 

Except for the cafeteria, there is remarkably 
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In the cafeteria, pupils may relax and learn to meet other pupils easily, and to behave in a socially acceptable manner. 


little opportunity for social training in the average 
public school. The program is highly organized 
and the hours are carefully filled with classes or 
supervised activities. In the cafeteria, however, 
pupils may relax from the tension of work and 
play and learn to meet other pupils easily, to un- 
derstand them and to behave in a socially accept- 
able manner. 

The short lunch period allowed in some schools 
is harmful from the health standpoint and impos- 
sible from the social standpoint. Children gulp 
their food, sometimes while standing. They speak 
to no one and are hurried out of the lunchroom as 
soon as possible. A lunch hour of thirty to forty- 
five minutes is essential if pupils are to enjoy the 
meal and to profit by social contacts. In some 
schools where forty-five minutes or an hour is 
allowed for lunch, hosts and hostesses for each 
table are chosen for a semester period. They are 
responsible for the general atmosphere of courtesy 
and good order in the dining room. They direct 
the seating and see that pupils remove used dishes. 
Entertainment is occasionally planned by them for 
their table groups to fill the time after the luncheon 
is eaten. 

School parties such as basketball and football 
banquets, club meetings and dances—all valuable 
social experiences—can be held in the cafeteria and 
special occasions can always be featured in the 


food service. A special dish to suit an occasion or 
a holiday is always hailed with delight by pupils 
and the lunchroom manager who has the facilities 
to take advantage of these opportunities gets as 
much pleasure out of them as do the pupils. 

The noon lunch period is a good time to teach 
table manners. This project can best be under- 
taken by serving a sit-down meal to the pupils. A 
hostess at each table sees that the lessons are fol- 
lowed up. 

Correlation of classroom teaching in other de- 
partments with practices in the school lunchroom 
is arousing great interest at the present time. This 
is probably due to a general appreciation of the 
importance of proper nutrition, to the wider em- 
ployment of trained cafeteria managers with a 
teaching point of view and to the realization that 
things seen and done are readily remembered. 
There are several popular methods of such corre- 
lation, exclusive of food problems in subject matter 
of arithmetic, chemistry and physics courses. 

The home economics teacher finds many ways 
of using the lunchroom. She ties up her classroom 
instruction in food selection with actual practice 
by using the daily menu of the cafeteria as a basis 
for her class work. Together with the dietitian, 
she can arrange for a daily discussion of the menu 
and for advice to be offered in selection from it 
during the home room periods of all grades. Her 
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pupils, rather than the manager, may rate the 
trays as they pass the checker, using cards of va- 
rious colors for this purpose. 

In some small schools food preparation is taught 
by having the classes aid in the actual preparation 
of lunches. In this case it is essential to be sure 
that the pupils are not exploited. Work must be 
chanyed frequently. Children must be interested 
and instructed by allowing them to help in planning 
meals and estimating their nutritive values, in 
estimating costs, in determining the use of left- 
overs and in purchasing foods. 

The home economics teacher takes groups of 
pupUs on sightseeing trips through the kitchen 
with the assistance of the dietitian. Foods classes 
are Usually the first groups taken through, but the 
trips are popular with boys and girls of all classes. 
Trips of a practical nature to markets, dairies, 
canneries, bakeries and factories are valuable in 
supplying background for food work and also 
serve for points of discussion in social studies 
courses dealing with food production and in hy- 
giene courses dealing with sanitation in production 
and handling of food. 


Posters Decorate and Also Teach 


The art department is frequently enlisted to 
make the lunchroom more attractive by applying 
wall treatments or hangings. Art students also 
prepare posters that convey in pleasing form in- 
formation as to foods and health. These posters 
may recommend specific luncheons for the athletic 
boy or the athletic girl and may be prepared with 
the cooperation of the physical education depart- 
ment, 

Plays, exhibits, movies, lectures, health assem- 
blies and campaigns dealing with health and the 
importance of proper food are excellent teaching 
devices. The cafeteria manager cooperates with 
the departments of English, art, health and physi- 
cal education and home economics and with the 
school nurse in arranging for them. 

Great interest in diet can be aroused by exhibit- 
ing at intervals white rats used in nutrition experi- 
ments arranged jointly by the home economics and 
natural science departments. Natural science and 
art departments may arrange on some central table 
in the lunchroom exhibits of fruits and vegetables 
in season. 

The health department, with the cooperation of 
parents, works closely with the lunchroom man- 
ager in the service of special diets or additional 
foods to all children requiring such feeding. 

The commercial department finds the cafeteria a 
valuable practice field. Commercial students are 
trained in all phases of the business management 
of the cafeteria such as the set-up and keeping of 
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records, accounting, cashiering and posting of in- 
ventories. In schools not requiring regular 
accountants, commercial students may assume 
responsibility for many of these procedures under 
adequate supervision of instructors. Even in 
larger systems commercial classes frequently work 
with the accountant and clerical assistants. 

Attempts to carry over the educational program 
of the lunchroom into the community, while com- 
paratively recent, are meeting with success. The 
manager’s closest contact with parents is usually 
through the parent-teacher association. This group 
is always keenly appreciative of the manager’s 
efforts and is cooperative at all times. Through 
them the manager enlists the interest of parents 
in the food being served and suggests !unches that 
may be brought from home to supplement some 
food to be bought at school. Menus for the week 
are sent to each home and in many towns these are 
published in the newspapers. This keeps the moth- 
ers posted as to the dishes served and their cost and 
enables them to avoid repetition of the same dishes 
in planning the home meals. Mothers are urged to 
visit the lunchroom and eat with the children and 
to attend lectures and exhibits. 

From the standpoint of community education, 
the feeding of hundreds of thousands of indigent 
children in school lunchrooms daily during the 
past three years has been of greatest importance. 
This feeding has prevented an even higher inci- 
dence of malnutrition than now exists and has 
made it possible for many schools to function at 
all. Some of this emergency feeding may be 
reduced to smaller scale when parents secure em- 
ployment and children, especially in elementary 
schools, can be fed at home at noon. But the les- 
sons learned will carry over into better feeding at 
home and strong support for the department serv- 
ing hot, nourishing lunches at school. 





Five Ways of Providing Hot Lunches 


There are various ways for carrying out the hot lunch 


program in schools. Five different methods are listed in 
an article by Mrs. John Wilson in South Carolina Educa- 
tion, as follows: 

1. Each child brings to school a glass jar containing some 
food to reheat. These jars are placed in a pan of water 
and the food is heated thoroughly before serving. 

2. Children bring from home such provisions as can be 
spared conveniently. These provisions are used in pre- 
paring the hot lunch for the whole group. 

3. Well balanced meals may be provided by soliciting 
provisions from school families. 

4. School earns money for hot lunches through entertain- 
ments, or charges each child a small amount to help pay 
for his lunch. 

5. Mothers in the community take turns providing one 
hot dish a day for a period of a week. 
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Common Elements in City 


and School Planning 


By RUSSELL A. HOLY 


Teachers College Fellow, Columbia University 


mon both to city and school plant planning. 

First among these is the principle that 
when capital outlay on expenditures is made, it 
should be thought of as serving over a long period 
of time rather than for only a short period. This 
principle places a special premium on long range 
planning. 

In the past few years the plans that have been 
advanced for various cities have given considera- 
tion to developments over a period of at least fifty 
years. When the planning commission of Cincin- 
nati adopted a plan of the city in 1925, this com- 
prehensive report included a conception of the city 
in 1975. Throughout the entire plan, what the city 
is to be fifty years hence was in the minds of those 
responsible for the report. 


‘ ERTAIN major principles seem to be com- 


Permanency Is Another Objective 


With respect to school buildings, the application 
of the principle of long range planning would mean 
that no community should be expected to duplicate 
within seventy-five or a hundred years a school 
building that is built today. It is true that changes 
may be necessitated in the structure. The building, 
however, should be designed in a manner that such 
changes will be readily possible and so that any 
necessary additions can be made without the loss 
of money that has already been invested in the 
plant. 

A second common principle in planning is that 
when an improvement is made, it should be as per- 
manent as is possible. This means that a street 
planned today will not need to be changed or closed 
up in ten or fifteen years, that a school building 
erected today will not have to be abandoned or 
torn down in a few years because the population 
it was planned to serve has moved to another part 
of the city as a result of expansion. 

Violation of this second principle is extremely 
costly. Too large a part of city planning has con- 
sisted in the correction of mistakes. 

School authorities, in planning for a school 
building program, must have some idea of the 
general plan of the city if the public is to get the 
maximum returns from its educational system. If 
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buildings are to render a long 
period of usefulness, those pro- 
jecting the school building pro- 
gram must anticipate the city’s 
growth. It is much easier to pre- 
dict the growth of a city, espe- 
cially in certain directions, if 
there is a well devised city plan 
that will direct the development 
of the city along systematic lines. 
When there is no cooperation be- 
tween the two planning agencies, there is almost 
certain to be overlapping of effort. This, however, 
is not the chief disadvantage as it is of mutual 
benefit to develop the two planning programs to- 
gether. If the superintendent of schools is a mem- 
ber of the planning commission, it will be a 
decided advantage in bringing about a closer co- 
ordination between the interests of the school and 
those of the city. 


Theories Have Changed in Recent Years 


Finer cooperation must be developed between 
those who are responsible for the planning of 
school playgrounds, city parks and city play- 
grounds. The theories on which these three types 
of recreational facilities have been developed have 
shifted considerably within recent years. Parks 
as well as playgrounds are necessary for educa- 
tional purposes. Furthermore, it should be rec- 
ognized that school playgrounds should not be 
sacredly set aside for a few hours a day and denied 
the opportunity for service during hours and days 
when school is not in session. 

Economy and logic dictate the cooperative plan- 
ning of these three community facilities. If our 
cities are to become more desirable places in which 
to live, educational and recreational opportunities 
must be advanced hand in hand. This is an obvious 
tendency on the part of city and regional planners, 
and seems to be commendable. 


Both Have the Same Objectives 


City plant planning and school plant planning 
are aiming at the same ultimate accomplishments. 
Of this, many participants in both phases of this 
work have not been conscious. The literature of 
the next ten years in both fields should show a 
wider appreciation of the work that must be done 
in common if better cities at less cost are to be the 
result. 

The most desirable plans for a city can be 
worked out only when both the city planning com- 
mission and the school authorities directly respon- 
sible for the school plant program develop their 
future plans together. There should be close co- 
operation between the two planning groups. 
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MODERN PRODUCTS for 
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the SCHOOL 





Floor Valves for Shower 
and Lavatory Controls 


New facilities for hand washing that 
are sanitary and encourage efficiency 
and economy are suggested by the use 
of the Sloan lavatory floor valves, 
made by the Sloan Valve Company, 
4300 West Lake Street, Chicago. 

With a floor valve, there is no neces- 
sity for the hands to touch any part of 
the equipment. The user simply walks 
to the lavatory, places his foot on 
the floor button control, and washes in 
the water spray that comes from a 
single spray faucet. The user cannot 
leave the water running because the 
water stops as soon as pressure is re- 
moved from the floor control. Washing 
in running water is the most sanitary 
and the fastest hand washing method. 
It eliminates individual water adjust- 
ment for temperature, and lavatory 


This shows the 
shower installa- 
tion with the floor 
valve control. A 
floor mat controls 
the water supply. 
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bowls are not filled, thereby wasting 
time. The lavatory is left clean after 
use because it is untouched by soiled 
and soapy hands, and dirty water has 
not lain in the bowl. 

Either cold or tempered water may 
be used with this fixture. If tempered 
water is desired a mixing valve and 
tank may be connected to the supply 
main and water of a uniform tempera- 
ture supplied to all lavatories. 

The Sloan shower floor valves have 
mechanical features similar to those 
incorporated in the lavatory floor 
valves. A special rubber floor mat 


controls the water supply, and the 
water flows only while the user stands 
on the mat. A regular floor valve is 
located in the water supply line be- 
neath the mat. No water adjustment 
is needed because tempered water is 
supplied, thereby saving time. 

A single shower in a gang may be 
connected directly to the water supply 
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if a cold spray is desired after the 
warm shower. In some instances this 
type of shower room will reduce the 
number of shower heads needed be- 
cause less time is required for a 
shower. Also, the shower room space 
may be made smaller, effecting an 
economy in building, installation and 
operation. 
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New Lawn Sprinkler 
Covers Square Area 


A revolving lawn sprinkler that 
sprinkles an exact square is a new 
product of the Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. The Rain Square 
Sprinkler, it is stated, has reduced 


tion with floor 


water consumption by as much as 50 
per cent. 

The sprinkler covers a perfect square 
of lawn of any size up to 40 by 40 
feet. This enables it to reach corners 
without wasting water sprinkling the 
sidewalk, passers-by, the driveway or 
the building. Waste due to overlap- 
ping also is eliminated by this square 
type sprinkler. 

The Hoover design precludes leak- 
age at the head of the riser pipe and 
ensures uniform distribution of water 
over the entire area, from the base of 
the sprinkler to the very edge of the 
square. This eliminates bare spots as 
well as overdrenched areas. Economy 
is achieved by an arrangement that 
completely diffuses the water and pro- 
vides a gentle mist like spray. 

These new principles of construc- 
tion and the use of stainless steel ball 
bearings permit the sprinkler to oper- 
ate even under the lowest pressure. 
The need for oiling and greasing is 
eliminated, and long life is assured by 
the use of solid bronze,-and a simple 
design that does not require washers, 
springs or other parts that ordinarily 
wear out in service. 





New Trade Pamphlets 


The Stewart Iron Works Co.—It is 
announced in a _ recently published 
leaflet that the Stewart Iron Works 
Co., Cincinnati, has taken over the 
manufacture of a line of metal folding 
chairs to be marketed with its line of 
wire fences. The leaflet gives a gen- 
eral description of these new folding 
chairs. Among the chairs described 
are: an outdoor folding chair in an 
aluminum finish that may be used on 
playgrounds and athletic fields, a ju- 
nior model chair for children, two up- 
holstered, rubber tip models for indoor 
use, and a high stool with back at- 
tached. Twelve of the Foldwell type 
chairs will pack into twelve inches, 
and 150 chairs may be stacked in a 
space 4 by 4% feet. 

Republic Steel Corporation—“The 
Technical Story of Toncan Iron Pipe” 
is a new booklet now being distributed 
by the Republic Steel Corporation, 
Youngstown, Ohio. The booklet con- 
tains facts, figures and technical data 
on the manufacture, applications and 
performance of Toncan iron pipe which 
will be of interest to the superintend- 
ent and technical man. 
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Oberholtzer Is Elected President of 


Department of Superintendence 





E. E. Oberholtzer 


UBZERO weather and stormy 
S skies greeted 9,000 delegates to 

the annual convention of the De- 
partment of Superintendence in Cleve- 
land last week. It was the coldest meet- 
ing in years but barometric conditions 
failed to damp the enthusiasm of the 
leaders in administration and super- 
vision who came from all parts of the 
continent to take counsel with each 
other and to listen to leaders in edu- 
cational and lay fields. The attend- 
ance, double that of the 1933 meeting, 
was all the more remarkable when the 
fact is taken into consideration that 
practically every delegate had to pay 
his own expenses. 

It was a highly successful meeting. 
Supt. Paul C. Stetson, Indianapolis, 
fully lived up to the declared expecta- 
tions of the superintendents who 
elected him president in the most cru- 
cial year of the organization’s history. 
Doctor Stetson’s work program, in 
which every member of the organiza- 
tion had a chance to bring his own 
experience and pool it with that of oth- 
ers in small committee groups and in 
numerous panel discussions, made it a 
working conference instead of the 
usual listening type. 


Schools Are on the Upgrade 


These discussions were well attended 
throughout the week. The general ses- 
sion speeches and those presented at 
sectional meetings were much more 
rational and optimistic in tone than 
last year’s speeches. The administra- 
tors seemed to feel that the low point 
was past and that the schools were 
slowly pulling themselves out of the 
mire of depression. The period of kick- 
ing dead horses around is also behind 


us and educators are getting back to 
the fundamental need of solving their 
major problems by reorganization 
within each state and their minor prob- 
lems by going straight to the people 
within their communities. 

The city of Cleveland offered its 
usual hearty brand of hospitality and 
only the bad weather early in the week 
prevented more superintendents from 
seeing as much of the local schools as 
they wished. One of the outstanding 
convention features was the excellence 
of the musical programs presented by 
junior and senior high school pupils 
prior to each meeting. There is nothing 
finer in the entire program of the 
Cleveland schools than their excellence 
in the field of fine arts, a proficiency 
that distinctly marks their progressive 
character. 


The New Officers 


This huge convention with its hun- 
dreds of daily meetings was carried 
out without a hitch. Secretary S. D. 
Shankland’s excellent staff work set a 
high mark for future gatherings. Dr. 
Belmont Farley, in charge of publicity, 
worked so effectively that newspaper 
publicity was twice as great as that 
accorded any preceding convention of 
the department. 

It looked on Sunday as if there might 
be a regular old-fashioned political 
struggle for the 1934 presidency but 
by Tuesday the convention had settled 
upon the one leader it desired to honor 
and the highest office went to Supt. 
Edison Ellsworth Oberholtzer, for the 
past ten years superintendent of 
schools at Houston, Tex. Like so many 
prominent administrators, President 
Oberholtzer is a Hoosier. He left his 
native state many years ago to become 
one of the outstanding superintendents 
in the Southwest. His election defi- 
nitely marked the determination of the 
Department of Superintendence to re- 
main fairly conservative rather than 
to follow the lead of the advanced pro- 
gressive segment represented by 
Teachers College. 

Supt. A. J. Stoddard, Providence, 
R. I., was elected second vice presi- 
dent. Dr. Paul C. Stetson automati- 
cally became first vice president and 





Paul C. Stetson 


Supt. George C. Bush, South Pasa- 
dena, Calif., is the new member of 
the executive committee of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. 

Dr. Thomas C. Holy, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, was elected president of the 
potent American Educational Re- 
search Association, Dr. Phillip Boyer, 
Philadelphia public schools, became 
vice president and Mrs. John K. Nor- 
ton was appointed as the new member 
of the editorial board. 

One of the features of the week was 
an innovation on Monday night when 
2,100 superintendents sat down to the 
first convention dinner in the public 
auditorium. Another feature was the 
annual dinner of the Associated Ex- 
hibitors of the N. E. A. at which the 
award for educational achievement, an 
illuminated parchment book, was pre- 
sented to Dr. Walter Damrosch for his 
pioneer achievements in public school 
music. 


Department of Superintendence 


In addition to the general addresses 
produced in full in the first section of 
this issue, abstracts of other important 
addresses and high points of the re- 
ports of the seven major committees 
are presented briefly here. 


Supt. FRANK G. PICKELL, Montclair, 
N. J.: 

If the elementary school is to be 
comprehensive, it must be reorganized 
in terms of present day conditions, and 
insofar as possible the controlling mo- 
tive or purpose must be to prepare 
boys and girls to understand and ap- 
preciate the problems arising out of 
the changes taking place in our social 
order. 





Teachers in this new school will be 
challenged as never before. They must 
be better trained and have a broader 
understanding of social problems. The 
challenge to teachers can be met only 
by more careful selection of prospec- 
tive teachers and development of pro- 
fessional training courses that aim at 
social and civic alertness. Instead of 
placing a premium upon mediocrity by 
going out into the market and pur- 
chasing the services of the cheapest 


Frank G. Pickell 


teachers available, we must take the 
uncompromising stand that only those 
who are wise, intelligent and capable 
enough to reduce the implications of 
our changing social order to a working 
school program shall find service in 
our elementary schools. Here we have 
children at the most plastic age, and 
this is peculiarly the time to develop 
in them a spirit of tolerance and those 
habits and attitudes that will promote 
a spirit of open-mindedness toward 
change and the conditions under which 
they will live and work as adults. 

An elementary school organized in 
terms of social outcomes will differ 
greatly from the traditional elemen- 
tary school. It will, as an effective in- 
strument in a changing democracy, be 
markedly superior to the school of 
1929. This newer type of school will 
cost no than the traditional 
school and it may cost less. It will 
produce better results, no matter what 
the cost level upon which the school 
must finally operate. 


more 


EDNA MORGAN, principal, Robert 


Fulton School, Cleveland: 

The twentieth century has profited 
by the slow growth of freedom of 
thought, beliefs, conduct and customs. 
This freedom is one of the determining 
factors of modern education. Many 
of the old social controls have gone 
and education is forced to supply other 
factors in their place. Responsibility 
that formerly belonged to the family is 
now assumed by the school. 

The school looks after the physical 
and moral development of the child. 
The corrective health program in- 
cludes recommendation and proper fol- 


low-up by school physician, nurse and 
dentist as well as health instruction 
by classroom teachers. The preventive 
health program considers that daily 
inspection of children is important. 
Children understand the need for safe- 
guarding the health of the individual 
for the protection of the group. The 
school must also provide a character 
building program to fit present condi- 
tions. 

Recent social and economic condi- 
tions have made these phases of edu- 
cation of vital importance. It is no 
longer believed that education is for 
the sole purpose of acquiring facts; 
rather, it must discover and develop 
to the fullest the natural abilities of 
each child. Education for social ad- 
justment requires recognition of indi- 
vidual differences and the development 
of abilities responsible for these dif- 
ferences. The degree to which educa- 
tion is able to discover these differ- 
ences and educate differently will con- 
trol the degree of social adjustment of 
the individual. 

Three factors are seen in this prob- 
lem for education—school discipline 
that socializes the child, a curriculum 
carefully and wisely planned and 
sound teaching methods. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM LOWE BRYAN, 
Indiana University: 

The dictators and their followers say 
that America which lately fought to 
make the world safe for democracy 
will and should abandon democracy as 
a failure and yield to control of a 
dictator. We face the question which 
Lincoln stated at Gettysburg, “whether 
our nation or any nation dedicated to 
liberty can long survive.” The answer 
will be found in what our people and 
especially our young people fundamen- 
tally believe and will to establish. 

It is a profound merit of the na- 
tional movements in Russia, Italy and 
Germany that millions of the people, 
especially the young people, believe in 
something with all their might. 

What do our youth believe? What 
do you school men believe? What do 
you believe that you will fight for as 
the youth of Russia, Italy and Ger- 
many fight under Stalin, Mussolini and 
Hitler? If the bludgeonings of fate 
have beaten you out of your prosperity 
and also have brought you and the 
youth to disillusion and despair, you 
and they and our nation approach 
bankruptcy without remedy. 

There is an ideal better than that of 
any dictator. I have heard it stated by 
a great Jew. He said that his race had 
survived the defeats and despairs of 
thousands of years because through 
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everything they have clung to the 
Torah—the will to live and to live 
victoriously. If we have that will we 
shall surrender our hard won liberty 
to no dictator. We shall live through 
Valley Forge and Gettysburg and 
whatever may befall, to maintain a 
state wherein good order and liberty 
unite—a democratic state made safe 
for the world. Good order and justice 
with liberty—that is the religion of 
democracy. 


Supt. H. G. CAMPBELL, New York 
City: 

Educators in the past have empha- 
sized the good life as resulting from 
the influence of the good teacher, the 
spirit of the well regulated school and 
the radiative power of literature, geog- 
raphy, history and civics. These are 
all important but we must do more. 
The schoolroom must become a moral 
and social laboratory where the old 
verities of honesty, probity, good will 
and tolerance are analyzed and ration- 
alized and the ways of right are justi- 
fied to youth. It is not only the what 
of the moral life we must seek. The 
why is equally important and until the 
young are convinced that this moral 
life rests upon a firm foundation, the 
structure so elaborately raised in 


school may later be shaken. It may 


be well, therefore, to bring the funda- 
mental problems of morality into the 


H. G. Campbell 


classroom where reason and ripe ex- 
perience may analyze them and to have 
the pupils apply the general principles 
evolved to everyday experiences. 


WILLIAM J. SHRODER, past president, 
board of education, Cincinnati: 

If the functions of public education 
are to be enlarged not only by the 
needs of the age group now in the 
schools, but also by the necessity of 
retraining for other industries adults 
who have lost their places in economic 
life, and to serve adults who require 
training for the constructive use of 
their increased leisure, where are we 
to find the necessary support? Some 
advocate centralization of educational 
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responsibility in the state. Others look 
forward to federal support. 

If there is any way of avoiding these 
alternatives, the way should be found. 
While doubtless such centralization 
would be of advantage to the poorer 
and more backward sections of the 
country, it would be distinctly to the 
disadvantage of the urban communi- 
ties which must care for more than 
50 per cent of the people. These alter- 
natives can be avoided only by directed, 
continuous and _ intelligent effort 
toward creating public understanding 
of the functions, methods and plans 
of the public schools. 


JOHN S. THOMAS, chairman editorial 
committee, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, N.E.A.: 


The 1934 yearbook on “Aids to 
Teaching in the Elementary School” 
should be of help to principals in form- 
ulation of education for the new age. 
This yearbook concentrates attention 
upon many aids to teaching which 
have been used only sporadically and 
describes the use of other aids that 
are almost unknown in many schools. 

The 1934 yearbook is progressive. 
In spirit it looks to a wider opportu- 
nity for all children to learn. In prac- 
tice it provides a variety of materials 
and methods from which each child 
may choose according to his ability and 
his interests. In its spirit of helpful- 
ness, in its planning for the future and 
in its attempt to be practical, the year- 
book denotes a sincere belief in pro- 
viding better elementary school educa- 
tion. 

Each chapter of the yearbook, com- 
plete within itself, describes organiza- 
tion, uses, future possible values and 
appraisal of the aids included under 
its general heading. Two general chap- 
ters open the yearbook. These are fol- 
lowed by chapters on pictorial and 
graphic aids; object materials; trips 
and excursions; slides, still films and 
opaque projections; motion pictures; 
duplicating machines and typewriters; 
radio and sound equipment; summary 
of research, and sources of aids. 

True economy in education does not 
necessarily mean that education must 
cost less. Increased effectiveness of 
teaching by the use of some of these 
aids more than offsets the additional 
expense incurred for materials and 
equipment. 

It is the hope of the editorial com- 
mittee that this yearbook will be as 
helpful to the principals of the coun- 
try as its forerunners have been and 
that it will help to make the elemen- 
tary school as dynamic and real as the 
society of which it is a part. 


Supt. THOMAS W. GOSLING, Akron, 
Ohio: 

In the new program of secondary 
education, school will not be one thing 
and life another. They will be united 
into one great experience. Work and 
play, books and handwork, libraries 
and laboratories, recreation and social 
service will combine in the secondary 
school to make pupils understand that 
education is not limited to schooling. 
The whole of life educates. And so 
the secondary school of the future will 
draw society into its service. Without 
cooperation between the school and or- 
ganized society, its churches, its thea- 
ters, its museums, its business and 
industrial and professional life, the 
work of the schools will inevitably 
have acertain futility. If society needs 
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the school for self-perpetuation, so the 
school needs society for affirmation of 
its purpose. 

In order to put into practice the 
general principles heretofore’ sug- 
gested, it is not necessary to discard 
all of the subjects which for a long 
time have had an honorable place in 
the school program. It is necessary, 
however, to view them in a new light. 


American Educational Research 
Association 


DIRECTOR W. W. KEMMERER, public 
schools, Houston, Tex.: 


It is possible to maintain through 
an activity curriculum the same stand- 
ards of achievement in fundamental 
skill subjects as are maintained when 
these skills are taught through logi- 
cally organized subjects according to 
fixed daily teaching schedule. Less 
time than is given to formal drill in 
the curriculum taught by formal sub- 
jects is needed in the curriculum 
taught through activities. There is 
more time and more opportunity for 
development of creative self-expres- 
sion in an activity curriculum. An 
activity curriculum allows more time 
for real education. Pupils acquire 
more information through an activity 
curriculum. Pupils engaged in activi- 
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ties read more general literature than 
do those following the more formal 
curriculum. The activity curriculum 
increases the pupils’ interests in school 
and other worth while activities. Fol- 
lowing a curriculum based on activity 
tends to improve greatly the quality of 
teaching. 


Pror. H. T. MANUAL, University of 
Texas: 

The Southwest is an extensive terri- 
tory with a relatively small population, 
but the child of the crowded tenement 
is found as well as the child of the 
isolated ranch. In the four states bor- 
dering upon Mexico one child in eight 
comes from a Spanish speaking home. 
About 35,000 who know little or no 
English become of school age each 
year. In some districts and schools the 
population is entirely Spanish speak- 
ing; in others the proportion varies 
from zero up. 

When these children enter the pub- 
lic schools they are taught in a lan- 
guage foreign to them. Many never 
have an adequate opportunity to learn 
either Spanish or English and are 
therefore handicapped in a greater or 
less degree for life. The educational 
problem is complicated by the inferior 
socio-economic status of large numbers 
and in some places by the indifference 
and antagonism of the English speak- 
ing group. On the average, the chil- 
dren are retarded .in their progress 
through the schools and stand rela- 
tively low on educational tests. 


Harry A. CARPENTER, public schools, 
Rochester, N. Y.: 

While we have not attempted to 
draw any conclusions as to the supe- 
riority or inferiority of the radio 
method of teaching science as com- 
pared with the traditional method, cer- 
tain pertinent observations are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Radio teaching provides a way of 
presenting science accurately, inter- 
estingly and effectively to large num- 
bers of pupils in elementary schools 
and smail country schools where teach- 
ers with necessary science training 
and equipment are not available. 

2. Inasmuch as the routine of les- 
son preparation and presentation, di- 
rections for activity work and unit 
tests are the responsibilty of the radio 
teacher, the classroom teacher may be- 
come a remedial teacher. Relieved from 
some of the routine referred to, she 
may spend her energies to better ad- 
vantage assisting and stimulating indi- 
viduals in her class to maximum indi- 
vidual effort. 

3. Radio teaching interests large 
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numbers of adults, including parents, 
in the work of the public schools, not 
only because of the instructional ma- 
terial but because they are able better 
to understand and appreciate the 
newer objectives of education. 

4. Radio teaching properly executed 
is an important means of training 
teachers in service. 

5. Undoubtedly radio teaching has 
entered the schools to stay. Properly 
developed, it will become an aid to 
better teaching and not a substitute for 
teachers. 


DR. WARREN W. Coxe, New York 
State Education Department: 


Recent developments indicate a bet- 
ter understanding of the problems in- 
volved in the high school-college rela- 
tionship. The problems involved are 
the same in all parts of the country 
even though college entrance practices 
may differ. The problems may be clas- 
sified under three headings: (1) prob- 
lems of establishing more flexible en- 
trance requirements, (2) problems re- 
lating to a more adequate appraisal 
of pupil qualifications for college work 
and (3) problems relating to continu- 
ity of training between high school 
and college. 


Dr. P. W. HouLapaAy, Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis: 


A problem consisting of an analysis 
of the amount of specific information 
concerning action and characteriza- 
tions remembered from moving pic- 
tures and retained over a period of 
time and of an analysis of the general 
information gained and retained from 
motion pictures, was studied. Sum- 
marizing briefly the statistical data 
from this study, general information 
of the type shown by the pictures is 
increased 12 to 34 per cent when the 
pictures contain correctly shown infor- 
mation. The effect of time and possibly 
of later experiences reduces these per- 
centages of informational increase, but 
at the end of a month and a half there 
remains a semipermanent gain of 13 
to 27 per cent over the knowledge of 
this type possessed before viewing the 
picture. 

If general information is shown in a 
contrary-to-fact manner in the pic- 
tures, it is believed to a certain extent. 
General information decreases, or 
rather misinformation increases 8 to 
37 per cent on this type of material. 
The younger observers credit this mis- 
information to a larger extent over a 
longer period of time, and at the end 
of a month and a half all age groups 
have a loss in information of this type 
amounting to approximately 20 per 








cent. These percentages do not seem 
alarming until the cumulative effect is 
considered. Seeing ten gang pictures 
spaced through a year will cause an 
increase in knowledge of gangdom 
which amounts to nearly ten times the 
amount possessed at the beginning of 
the year. 


PROF. PALMER O. JOHNSON, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota: 


Before we can make much headway 
in the improvement of teaching, it is 
essential that we develop examinations 
that measure accurately the conse- 
quences of present teaching. A state- 
ment of the outcomes of instruction 
in specific terms of what the student is 
to do in order to reveal the extent of 
his acquisition provides a basis upon 
which to project a measurement pro- 
gram. 


PROF. CHARLES C. PETERS, Pennsyl- 
vania State College: 


A study of the relation of the moral- 
ity of a moving picture to its success 
suggested that producers are tragi- 
cally mistaken when they assume that 
in order to make a movie successful 
they must make it as naughty as the 
censors will permit. Scientific evidence 
is presented of the existence of a nega- 
tive correlation between the success 
of pictures and their degree of offense 
against morality. That is, producers 
lose rather than gain by antagonizing 
morality. 

Motion picture production is found 
unbelievably naive and unscientific in 
respect to the social adjustments of 
their output. The investigator con- 
cludes that “a few good social science 
research men could render as impor- 
tant service in improving motion pic- 
ture production as research in agricul- 
ture has rendered to scientific farming 
or research in physics to the improve- 
ment of the radio and of refrigera- 
tion.” 


Pror. R. C. BEDELL, State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Mo.: 


Since experts in the field of science 
education recently have emphasized 
generalized science ideas and their as- 
sociated attitudes as desirable student 
outcomes of science training, the rela- 
tionship between the ability to recall 
specific factual information and the 
ability to infer a general idea from 
given facts and data again comes to 
the foreground. Boys are superior to 
girls in the ability to infer but no 
differences occur in recall. 

In spite of the fact that over 25 per 
cent of the subjects were practically 
unable to do inference of the type com- 
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monly demanded in the general science 
course, regression equations show that 
the ability to infer is three times as 
important as the ability to recall in 
obtaining teachers’ marks. This indi- 
cates that teachers are attempting to 
mark students on the ability to infer, 
when many of them cannot success- 
fully perform in this ability. The con- 
sequence of such an attempt must be 
variability in teachers’ marks. 


Pror. M. R. TRABUE, University of 
North Carolina: 


The greatest educational needs of 
unemployed adults are for authentic 
information about their own voca- 
tional assets and liabilities. The grown 
man or woman who needs further 
training is likely to be unaware of that 
need. If he does feel a desire to secure 
further training, he is more than likely 
to be mistaken regarding the field in 
which he should seek training. 

Intensive study of the educational 
needs of thousands of unemployed 
adults in Minnesota cities showed that 
fewer than one in twenty of those who 
undertook training in fields that had 
been rated inappropriate gained any- 
thing of value from the training. On 
the other hand, more than three out of 
four of those who took training in 
accordance with the recommendations 
of the occupational analysis clinics 
were successful. 


Elementary Education 


Dr. ARNOLD GESELL, Yale Univer- 
sity: 

The administration of public educa- 
tion is destined to become an increas- 
ingly important factor in social and 
economic planning. For this reason the 
whole problem of the educational or- 
ganization of the first six years of 
human life constitutes a major chal- 
lenge to educational statesmanship. 
The education of the preschool child 
must be conceived in terms of growth 
instead of in terms of instruction or 
even of training. If we try merely to 
adapt the prevailing procedures of the 
elementary school to the needs of the 
preschool child we shall commit many 
new sins in the name of education. 

Five general requirements can be 
formulated: (1) We must make an 
honest and thorough attempt to secure 
adequate nutrition and _ systematic 
medical supervision throughout the 
preschool years beginning with the 
newborn infant. (2) This develop- 
mental supervision should be accom- 
plished as much as possible through 
individualized guidance of parents. 
(3) To build for the future preschool 
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generation we must provide more ade- 
quate pre-parental training for young 
men and women in their pre-adult 
years. (4) We must recognize the psy- 
chologic aspects of the care of infant 
and child, discover individual differ- 
ences early and base the educational 
protection of the young child on a re- 
spect for these individual differences. 
(5) A knowledge of the developmental 
psychology of the infant is essential to 
the professional training of kindergar- 
ten and primary teachers. 


Supt. MILTON C. 
kee: 

When schools are open and an at- 
tractive program of studies is available 
we need not worry about whose re- 
sponsibility it is to make the child 
attend school. He attends because he 
wants to do so. The modern school, 
when permitted to develop and to 
adapt its work to the needs and capa- 
bilities of children, makes going to 
school a joy and a privilege. Under 
such circumstances parents have no 
difficulty in sending children to school. 

When nonattendance occurs it is not 
a matter for truant officers but rather 
a symptom of maladjustment, the un- 
derlying cause of which is to be sought 
by socially-minded visiting teachers. 
This is a problem requiring educa- 
tional rather than legal methods. The 
right of the child to school attendance 
and a chance to do something worth 
while in school must be observed re- 
gardless of residence, race or economic 
status. It constitutes an inalienable 
claim, not only on the financial re- 
sources of governmental agencies but 
on each of us. 


POTTER, Milwau- 


PRINCIPAL 
Chicago: 


TURNER C. CHANDLER, 


Society has insisted upon schools 
taking over duties formerly performed 
by church, home, neighborhood and 
farm. School people have made a sin- 
cere effort to meet these demands. Now 
in the time of a great economic crisis 
a highly organized and articulate 
group of the public berates the schools 
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for having introduced those activities 
necessary for meeting the demand. 

How is this situation going to affect 
the future program of the schools? 
Certainly the taxpayers are going to 
insist upon a strict accounting of 
school expenditures. Retrenchments 
will be made. They must be so made, 
however, that the functional program 
of the schools is not wrecked. Com- 
promises may be made in the matter 
of buildings and maintenance, and in 
administrative machinery and organ- 
ization. On the other hand, in the mat- 
ter of maintaining salaries at a level 
that will attract the best talent into 
the teaching profession the ultimate 
success of a democratic school system 
depends upon the great unorganized 
public. 


Pror. W. A. BROWNELL, Duke Uni- 
versity: 

There is a feeling that classroom 
measurements which are not objective 
are of little worth for the evaluation 
of instruction. The feeling is not con- 
fined to a few college professors who 
think of measurement in terms of re- 
search and thus divorce teaching and 
testing. It is found all too commonly 
among administrative and supervisory 
officials and among teachers them- 
selves. The prevalence of this empha- 
sis on objective measurement in the 
classroom justifies and even demands 
critical consideration. 

Overemphasis on _ objectivity in 
classroom measurement has had two 
evil consequences. It has robbed teach- 
ers of their confidence in their judg- 
ment—and judgment still remains the 
chief agency in evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of teaching. And it has led 
to narrow measurement of educational 
outcomes. When only objective meas- 
ures are acceptable, only a limited 
number of outcomes can be measured. 
The new techniques for the measure- 
ment of intangible outcomes are still 
in an experimental stage. If required 
to measure objectively, the teacher 
measures what she can measure ob- 
jectively and neglects other outcomes. 


E.C. Hartwell 
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The plea is not for the abandonment 
of objective measures but for recogni- 
tion of their limitations as well as for 
their values. Supervision can now per- 
haps best be improved by refining and 
correcting and bettering judgment in- 
stead of continuing to undermine it. 


Secondary Education 


Pror. GEORGE E. CARROTHERS, Uni- 
versity of Michigan: 

The six regional accrediting associa- 
tions, covering the entire United 
States and including Canal Zone 
schools and a few secondary schools in 
other countries, have placed the names 
of approximately 4,600 secondary 
schools on their membership lists and 
have thus given them the stamp of 
approval. Who can say whether these 
are the best public and private schools 
in the United States? In any given 
test these 4,600 schools would, of 
course, average higher than the aver- 
age of the 15,000 nonmembers. But 
how many of the 4,600 are actually 
weak and inefficient schools? How 
many of the nonmembers are better 
secondary schools than the poorest 500 
of 1,000 of the members? 

The commissions on_ secondary 
schools of the six regional accrediting 
associations have set themselves the 
task of finding an answer to the ques- 
tion, “What is a good high school?” 
Dr. George F. Zook, United States 
Commissioner of Education, has given 
his unqualified support to the study 
and has already rendered valuable as- 
sistance in getting the study started. 


ProF. THOMAS H. BriGeGs, Teachers 
College: 

We have never had soundly based, 
clearly enunciated and definitely direc- 
tive objectives of secondary education. 
It is true that from the beginning we 
have set forth in broad general terms 
objectives for secondary education but 
like political platforms they have been 
neglected and forgotten in administra- 
tion. Our spirit has been that of 
laissez faire. Some highly professional 
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leaders have realized the secondary 
schools’ need for guidance, but have 
felt that in the formative period we 
had best not standardize too strictly 
lest experimentation and progress be 
hindered. This spirit has certainly not 
hindered experimentation, but it has 
not stimulated it. 

Reform we do need in secondary 
education. Every one admits that. 
Civilization has again marched ahead 
while most schools are still two, three 
or more stations behind. But change is 
not necessarily progress, and safe and 
wise progress is not possible until we 
have decided in what direction we wish 
to go. Minds accustomed to immediate 
practicalities become impatient with 
the tedious thinking necessitated by 
consideration of fundamental princi- 
ples. But if they are not willing to do 
such thinking themselves, they should 
at least appreciate the need and pos- 
themselves in sympathetic pa- 
tience while the work is being done. 
Healthy reform takes time. 


sess 


PRINCIPAL PAUL E. ELICKER, New- 
tonville, Mass. : 

Of the 5,000,000 boys and girls who 
entered public secondary schools this 
year, many show the effects of malnu- 
trition, housing facilities and 
lack of medical care. They are our 
citizenry of tomorrow and need at any 
cost, a just inheritance, a new and a 
square deal and an adequate prepara- 
tion for the art of living. 

Welfare aid can best be adminis- 
tered as part of the guidance and per- 
sonnel department through the class 


poor 


advisers and the school visiting 
teacher. All cases should be investi- 
gated and checked with the local 


municipal welfare bureau and only 
such aid should be given as car fare, 
clothing, clinic fees, x-rays, midmorn- 
ing lunches to the undernourished, 
school lunches, medical services and 
hospital expenses. 


PROF. J. PAUL LEONARD, William and 
Mary College, Williamsburg, Va.: 

The American policy of mass educa- 
tion requires high schools to educate 
great numbers of youths of hetero- 
geneous capacities and interests who 
are questioning every phase of social 
life. Our present secondary curriculum 
is a collection of scraps of isolated 
subject matter which does not give 
youth a synthesis of the growth of 
civilization. 

The modern curriculum has _ been 
given three challenges by modern ado- 
lescents: (1) What meaning is there 
to the struggle of man for the achieve- 
ment of his ambitions and desires? Is 





it right to exploit society for the bene- 
fit of a few people? (2) What are the 
potentialities of modern society? Do 
we have the available resources nec- 
essary to achieve social justice? (3) 
How can we plan society to secure the 
freedom which scientific achievements 
make possible? 

Adolescents realize the inability of 
the present high school program to fit 
them to solve the problems they are 
facing. To prepare children to face 
an ever evolving modern world a new 
secondary school program is essential. 
This program will unify around the 
major functions of social life those 
contributions of past and present civil- 
izations that will enable the child to 
orient himself to the age in which he 
lives and to plan the society he de- 
sires. This program will draw most 
heavily upon the social sciences, natu- 
ral sciences and English. The state of 
Virginia is now pioneering in the build- 
ing of a secondary program of this 
type. 


PRINCIPAL DEWITT S. MorGAN, Ar- 
senal Technical School, Indianapolis: 

The most pressing problem of sec- 
ondary school administration is to find 
the kind of education that will most 
effectively serve the new population 
in the secondary school. The fact that 
in urban centers, in 1930, two-thirds 
of the population from fourteen to 
seventeen years of age was enrolled 
in secondary schools brings up the 
critical issue as to what all of these 
pupils shall be taught. Analysis of the 
school careers of individuals in the 
secondary school population shows the 
necessity for a most careful study of 
the educational needs of the large 
group for which high school is the end 
of formal education. Even in urban 
centers where educational opportunity 
is high, of 100 pupils entering the ninth 
grade not more than 50 will complete 
the twelfth grade, and of these 50 
graduates not more than 25 will go on 
to college. 

While the technical high school as 
an institution serves many who look 
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forward to higher training, it lays 
claim to an especially important place 
in modern education because it is espe- 
cially adapted to meet the needs of the 
great multitude whose limited educa- 
tion must be modified according to oc- 
cupational trends which come with 
social changes. 


SUPERVISOR L. W. REESE, State De- 
partment of Education, Ohio: 

During this period of economic dis- 
tress many schools have been forced 
to drop several subjects from their 
program of studies. Too often music, 
art, health, home economics and man- 
ual training have been eliminated as 
fads and frills. These subjects are 
vital, and, under a well trained teacher, 
can be made functional for the present 
and the future. The real fads and 
frills are usually the traditional sub- 
jects. Typical courses in algebra, 
plane geometry and Latin are really 
the fads and frills of the high school 
of today because they do not carry out 
in main the cardinal objectives of 
education. One of the big benefits from 
the depression is that it has helped us 
to see big things big and small things 
small. 


Supervisor H. H. VAN Cort, State 
Education Department, New York: 

The junior high school is primarily 
a social institution. It is designed to 
minister physically, mentally, socially 
and morally to early adolescent boys 
and girls. During the adolescent period 
many social instincts manifest them- 
selves as never before, for example, 
gregariousness, sympathy or fellow 
feeling, love of approbation, renown, 
fame and glory, the spirit of altruism 
and interest in sex. Herein lies a task 
for the junior high school. If the de- 
velopment of these instincts is 
thwarted and neither nourished nor 
fostered, defense mechanisms will be 
set up and results more disastrous than 
beneficial may ensue for society and 
for the individual himself. 

The junior high school, since it is an 
instrument of education working on 
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behalf of society, can and must ar- 
range situations wherein early adoles- 
cent boys and girls will be guided in 
the successful practice of interesting 
and wholesome acts of behavior which 
will nourish and foster their social 
instincts so effectively that they will 
carry over into life beyond the school 
years an inspiration for clean, whole- 
some, effective and efficient lives. 

The junior high school will be so- 
cially significant when the developing 
imaginations of youth are so fired, 
their sensitive feelings so affected, 
their growing desires so satisfied and 
their changing attitudes so molded by 
virtue of its program that lives of 
service will become goals to be fought 
for in spite of family, community or 
personal handicaps. To the extent that 
the citizenry of America appreciates 
the finest things in life will social sol- 
idarity, social welfare, social uplift 
and social integrity be assured. 

The most important step in meeting 
the emergency in American education 
and American life can be taken by a 
comprehensive program of character 
building in the home, in the commu- 
nity, in the schools and in the indi- 
vidual hearts of our citizenry. 

Pror. JOHN RuvuFI, University of 
Missouri: 

Acting in official capacity, state high 
school inspectors should assume re- 
sponsibility for the five following 
functions: First, inspectorial work 
should be more deliberate and more 
thorough. Second, increased attention 
should be given to the dissemination 
of information regarding desirable 
practices. Third, the office of the state 
supervisor should serve as a repository 
for valuable factual material concern- 
ing the school. Fourth, the state su- 
pervisor should be strategically located 
with respect to educational leadership 
in his state. Fifth, the state supervisor 
will find it necessary to devote some of 
his energies to interpreting his own 
office to those concerned. 


Rural Education 


Supt. R. V. HUNKINs, Lead, S. D.: 


The touted advantages of cities 
have suffered a reaction because of the 
cruelty of the depression to millions of 
common people living in them. Smaller 
places and their schools are being more 
and more appreciated and more and 
more leaders are becoming encouraged 
to speak up. It is possible that national 
leaders will in time be worrying more 
about the overcrowded, mechanized, 
routinized and socially stratified city 
schools, located in noisy, smoke en- 
shrouded, crime infested, bread line 


surroundings that are not comparable 
as an educational setting to the pas- 
toral environment of typical smaller 
schools. There is no reason why the 
smaller schools should not be as good 
or better than the urban schools if 
they receive the attention and support 
that competent spokesmen can bring 
them. 


SECRETARY O. H. PLENZKE, Wiscon- 
sin Teachers’ Association: 


Playing up deplorable conditions 
usually produces restiveness but often 
fails to stimulate collective considera- 
tion or to focus judgment. The com- 
mon means of creating awareness of 
education problems should be supple- 
mented by direct methods. Parent- 
teacher associations, service clubs and 
other organizations have within their 
ranks leadership which must be di- 
rected to present the problems directly 
to the memberships of the associations. 
Rural leadership especially, must be 
fostered for this purpose. It is not 
sufficient to point out calamities and 
cataclysms alone. With the exortation 
should go a positive program to re- 
construct education. The public gen- 
erally will be more interested in meth- 
ods for correcting educational deficien- 
cies than in continuous haranguing 
about impending catastrophe. Leader- 
ship in local teachers’ organizations 
must carry specific proposed remedies 
directly to the people in the localities. 


PRINCIPAL O. A. TOWNE, Reddick, 
u.: 

Isolation is the outstanding charac- 
teristic of rural life. When the fog of 
obscurity is lifted isolation becomes a 
luxury. The rural high school finds its 
major purpose in furnishing opportu- 
nity by which the people of rural com- 
munities may touch elbows in common 
understanding. The challenge of con- 
tact arouses ability and energy to 
strive for recognition that brings to 
local towns satisfaction in wider ac- 
quaintance and pride in achievement. 

The splendor of rural surroundings 
becomes inspiring when painted by the 
hands of history, literature and science. 
The changing wonders of nature come 
as a dull thud in the life of the serf 
and the peasant. When character is 
molded by the appreciated evidences of 
life and welded in its make-up by the 
recognized forces beneath it, a whole- 
some and sturdy citizenship follows. 

Rural life reveals itself only through 
its own activities. Surveys and statis- 
tics are valuable but leadership that 
works from the inside out must solve 
the problem. Before _ significant 
changes can be effective new things 
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must be interpreted in terms of the 
old. Continuous coordination through 
tactful leadership must vitalize visions 
before they find permanent usefulness. 
One of the major purposes of the rural 
high school as it operates over a period 
of years is to become a center from 
which there radiates to its community 
a silent but forceful influence, fully 
constructive in civic righteousness. 


FRANK W. Cyr, Teachers College, 
Columbia University: 


The methods and techniques pro- 
posed for provision of an enriched cur- 
riculum in small secondary schools are 
(1) development of proper cooperative 
relationships between teachers col- 
leges, state departments and local 
schools for purposes of experimenta- 
tion and research; (2) planning the 
building in terms of curriculum needs; 
(3) study and utilization of community 
resources; (4) development of new di- 
visions of labor and subject matter 
specialists who serve several schools; 
(5) use of individual instruction mate- 
rials; (6) use of supervised corre- 
spondence courses; (7) use of radio; 
(8) provision of circuit teachers; (9) 
reorganization of six-year high 
schools; (10) scientific redistricting of 
schools, and (11) development of the 
larger local unit. 


Supt. E. E. OBERHOLTZER, Public 
Schools, Houston, Tex.: 


The problems of rural and urban 
education are mutual and integral, 
socio-centric and behavioristic. More- 
over, social behavior and social organ- 
ization are the antecedents and the 
accompaniments of social welfare. 
Hence, the paramount issue that con- 
fronts the nation is to find unified and 
qualified leadership to plan and develop 
social agencies that will salvage and 
elevate human kind. Scientific re- 
search, experimentation and human 
engineering are heralding forces which 
inspire new hope. America, with cour- 
age, must hastily usher in a new deal 
for youth, else the new deal for recov- 
ery becomes just another phantom of 
hope, ending in utter despair. 


The National Council of 
Education 


Pror. HENRY C. MORRISON, Univer- 
sity of Chicago: 

The school and university system of 
this country is in a chaotic state, edu- 
cationally as well as financially. The 
situation is not likely to be saved by 
spellbinding, organization of vested 
scholastic interests or by sentimental 
appeals. The federal government may 
or may not find the money to open the 
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schools that are closed and to keep 
those running that are still open. But 
it cannot keep on doing so for the very 
reason that prevented the states from 
keeping the schools going in the first 
place. In the long run, the people must 
choose between schools and something 
else, no matter where the money comes 
from. Fiscal insolvency in thousands 
of local school districts is effect and 
not cause. Behind it lies a half century 
of educational sophistry and futility, 
surrender to political expediency and 
personal preferment. 


Pror. THOMAS H. BricGs, Teachers 
College: 

I trace most of our educational ills 
to a failure in fundamental concep- 


tions. How can we agree on the sort 








of education that we should have un- 
less first we have agreed on the sort 
of society we want? How can organi- 
zation or details of administration or 
proposals for new units of subject 
matter or novel methods of teaching be 
evaluated except in terms of the prod- 
uct that we need for the promotion 
and betterment of the society in which 
we live? And where shall we find that 
agreement? It cannot be found ready 
made. Out of all thoughtlessness and 
heterogeneity of opinion it must be 
teased out, interpreted, organized, sup- 
plemented to a whole consistent with 
the democratic ideal, and then popular- 
ized so that the public shall understand 
and approve it. 

A considerable part of the money, 
genius and effort expended on second- 
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ary and college education is wasted. 
It is worse than wasted, indeed, for 
students are fed what gives sustenance 
neither to them nor to the supporting 
society, and thereby the acquisition of 
nourishing food is prevented. It is 
common knowledge, repeatedly empha- 
sized by individual observation and by 
data scientifically collected for large 
groups, that our schools above the ele- 
mentary level neither generally pro- 
vide curricula suitable to the needs of 
their heterogeneous students nor teach 
what they do offer in such ways as to 
ensure to any considerable number 
permanent mastery, interests and sub- 
sequent use. No credits are so frozen 
as many of those given by high schools 
and colleges. The facts are a profes- 
sional scandal. 


General Committees Turn in Valuable Reports 


EARLY 4,000 members of the 
N Department of Superintend- 

ence participated in collecting 
and analyzing material for the re- 
ports of the seven general committees. 
Brief abstracts of these reports fol- 
low: 


Report of Committee I 


“The Administration of Teacher 
Training” was dealt with in this re- 
port presented by Edward D. Roberts, 
superintendent of schools, Cincinnati, 
chairman. 

This committee studied and re- 
ported on the follcwing topics: 

1. What, if any, limitation of the 
supply of new teachers should be estab- 
lished, by whom and how? Several 
states have established qualifications 
for entrance into teacher training in- 
stitutions. Certificating agencies, uni- 
fied in the various states under the 
responsibility of state departments of 
education, should establish standards 
high enough to assure competent work- 
ers and flexible enough to make certain 
that the constantly changing condi- 
tions of society will be met by con- 
stantly changing school service. 

2. What coordination of teacher 
training programs should be estab- 
lished in states and in the nation? 
Teacher training programs must be 
coordinated if there is to be more ade- 
quate qualification of professional 
workers and a steadily finer outcome 
of the experience of boys and girls in 
the schools. Such coordination is the 
direct responsibility of state depart- 
ments of education. 

3. What should be the course of 
study for prospective teachers? It is 
necessary to broaden the type of edu- 





cation offered in the schools in order 
to assure pupils the widest possible 
contact with contemporary problems 
and ability to become increasingly self- 
directive. This demands the broadest 
cultural and academic background for 
the teacher. Practice teaching may 
well be reenforced by an internship of 
one year before certification and the 
effectiveness of the practice teaching 
work should be measured objectively 
as a valuable factor in increasing the 
effectiveness of this phase of teacher 
production. 

4. What should be the controls of 
practice teaching in public schools con- 
ducted under the responsibility of 
teacher training institutions? The 
laboratory work in the schools should 
be directed by a responsible supervisor 
from the training institution. The stu- 
dent teacher should participate in a 
representative variety of teaching ac- 
tivities and grade assignments but 
only those that will contribute to his 
growth. 

5. What should teacher training in- 
stitutions do in the placement and fol- 
low-up of their graduates? The place- 
ment office must base its work upon a 
program of selection that eliminates 
unqualified applicants. Training insti- 
tutions should follow up the beginning 
teacher during one or two years. 

6. What are the obligations of 
teacher training institutions for the 
improvement of teachers in service? 
Training institutions must accept re- 
sponsibility for continued service to 
teachers at work in schools with a view 
to developing a philosophy that will 
enable teachers to see our changing 
life, steadily and as a whole. 

7. How shall prospective teachers be 


selected for training and upon what 
basis shall they be admitted to teacher 
training institutions? Eligibility re- 
quirements established by states and 
by institutions range from highly de- 
veloped mathematical formulas to 
selective admission based upon general 
scholarship, health, character and 
leadership. This development suggests 
an initial control over entrance into 
preparation programs and assumes a 
better selection and consequently a 
more competent, better qualified and 
more effective body of workers for the 
schools. 


Report of Committee II 


“A Comprehensive Program of Pub- 
lic Education” was the subject of this 
committee’s report, which was pre- 
sented by J. Stevens Kadesch, superin- 
tendent of schools, Medford, Mass., 
chairman. 

The divergence of opinions expressed 
by members of the various topic groups 
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disclosed a lack of unanimity in the 
acceptance of present educational or- 
ganization and educational procedures, 
and indicates that there is imperative 
need of constructing an educational 
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program suited to the changing social 
order. Yet hasty change of an educa- 
tional system that has given effective 
service in the past is not wise and does 
not necessarily indicate progress. 

The new education calls emphati- 
cally for the development of the pro- 
gram of studies and the activities of 
the school in directions that will yield 
greater returns in the development of 
character and of citizenship. 

The state should determine by law 
minimum standards dealing with ex- 
ternal matters of the school system, 
such as school sites, buildings and 
equipment. The internal matters 
should be left to the local administra- 
tive officers. 

Greatly increased federal coopera- 
tion is needed. Financial support alone 
will sustain the present social agencies 
and governmental structure. Federal 
aid to education should be adminis- 
tered by state authorities. 

Nursery schools and kindergartens 
are indispensable units of the school 
system. Finality and fixity are neither 
desirable nor attainable in the pre- 
adolescent group. The factors that de- 
termine a final statement of objectives 
vary greatly. 

One out of every five children in 
the United States requires, or will be 
greatly benefited by, a differential pro- 
gram of special education adapted to 
his needs. 

Direction of the pupil’s learning 
should be the foundational purpose of 
the teacher. Subject matter should be 
differentiated on levels of adequate 
mastery for actual use. 

Investigation shows that schools 
may extend the use of their facilities 
and equipment and thereby serve a 
greater public need. 

A major responsibility of the super- 
intendent is to develop a system of 
records that takes into account every 
major condition which affects the life 
and progress of the child. 

A comprehensive and practical pro- 
gram of education is needed to meet 
the challenge of the new leisure. Such 
a program will pay rich rewards. 

It was agreed that the school has a 
distinct responsibility for guidance. 
The guidance program should lead 
young people to see that oftentimes 
the richest rewards come from service 
rendered to society. 

Instruction materials must be kept 
up to date in light of the new knowl- 
edge if schools are to be socially effec- 
tive. The committee agreed that eco- 
nomic and social forces resulting from 
the machine age make it necessary to 
continue universal education up to the 
age of eighteen or twenty years. 


Report of Committee III 


The report of this committee, dealing 
with the subject “Financing Public 
Education,” was presented by Frank 
W. Ballou, superintendent of schools, 
Washington, D. C., chairman. 

The committee presented in its re- 
port a six-point program for improv- 
ing the financing of public education, 
which it offered as a platform for the 
educational profession. The suggested 
program is as follows: 

1. The creation of an _ intelligent 
public opinion on the importance of the 
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complete development and maintenance 
of universal free public education 
from the kindergarten through the 
university. 

2. A vigorous campaign in every 
community throughout the nation to 
inform the public of the economic and 
social importance of education, both 
in the current program of industrial 
and economic recovery and in our so- 
cial, economic and political welfare in 
the future. 

3. Cooperation of educators with 
other government officials in securing 
a suitable, comprehensive and flexible 
tax system in order to provide ade- 
quate financial support for all neces- 
sary government services, including 
the schools, and to provide also for a 
just distribution of taxes on all mem- 
bers of the community. 

4. The enlargement and reorganiza- 
tion of local units of school adminis- 
tration so as to make available in an 
economical manner to the youth of the 
community complete educational op- 
portunities on elementary and second- 
ary levels. 

5. A more general realization of the 
principle of state responsibility and 
state financial support for education 
through a long time financial plan for 
public education, comprehensive in 
scope, based on experienced judgment 
and objective data cooperatively devel- 
oped, continually subject to review 
and revision, reflecting faithfully at 
all times the broad educational policy 
of the people, and recognizing the prin- 
ciple of local initiative and control. 
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6. Securing the adoption of the six- 
point program of federal aid developed 
by the advisory committee on emer- 
gency aid for education, which was 
adopted by that group on January 6, 
1934. 


Report of Committee IV 


The thoughts of more than one thou- 
sand members of the department of 
superintendence are represented in the 
report of this committee on “Educa- 
tion for the New America,” which was 
presented by Willard E. Givens, super- 
intendent of schools, Oakland, Calif., 
chairman. 

For discussion purposes the subject 
was divided into the following tepic 
groups: the economic, social situation; 
the international viewpoint; the rela- 
tionship of the individual to society; 
the machinery for preparing and val- 
idating a plan for American educa- 
tion; adult education; recreation and 
leisure time activities; society’s obliga- 
tion to youth; spiritual ideals; the 
public school curriculum, and the re- 
sponsibilities of boards of education. 

To meet the present crises in our 
social, economic and industrial life, 
there must be more, and equal, educa- 
tion for all the people. There must be 
less formal education and more crea- 
tive work. Controversial issues must 
be discussed in the schools. On the 
lower levels, internationalism may be 
presented informally; on the higher 
levels it may be desirable to organize 
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some aspects in a systematic fashion. 

The new curriculum will comprise all 
the activities of the school that have 
any educative value. It will comprise 
the entire life of the school and its in- 
teractions with its environment. The 
core of the curriculum should be im- 
proved practice in social living, calling 
for a study of society, its problems, 
and the utilization of such information 
in community practice, thus making 
the school an integral part of com- 
munity life. 

The curriculum must provide also 
for maximum opportunity for the de- 
velopment of individual interests and 
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abilities, including creative and es- 
thetic outlets. Subject matter will be 
considered instrumental and not an end 
in itself. The process of learning will 
be of equal importance with the ma- 
terials of learning, thus building effec- 
tive habits for continuing education in 
adult life. 

The curriculum will be composed of 
broad, integrated activities growing 
out of life experiences, thus ending the 
narrow academic nonfunctional sub- 
ject courses. The program of activities 
of individual children will be adjusted 
to make for maximum all-around 
growth, thus removing the present 
overemphasis upon academic intellec- 
tual ends. Much attention will be paid 
to the development of hobbies and per- 
manent leisure time interests. 

The curriculum will be developed as 
a cooperative enterprise involving all 
members of the teaching profession 
and the lay public. A great responsi- 
bility will rest upon the classroom 
teacher. The present curriculum of 
professional educational institutions 
will need to be reconstructed in accord- 
ance with the principles laid down in 
this report. Only by the recognition of 
these basic principles can the public 
school curriculum be organized to edu- 
cate youth to assume its responsibili- 
ties in the New America. 


Report of Committee V 


“Public Education and Public Wel- 
fare,” the report of this committee, 
was presented by Leslie A. Butler, su- 
perintendent of schools, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., chairman. 

The school in these days must be a 
source from which radiate those subtle 
influences that mold community life. 
That school is not functioning as a 
vital institution where the home and 
the community do not in their ideals 
and practices begin to show that the 
teachings of the classroom register in 
the improvement and elevation of com- 
munity life. 

Charges that delinquency is increas- 
ing among boys and girls of high 
school and college age cannot be veri- 
fied. In fact, juvenile court records 
show that crime among youth is de- 
creasing. Credit is due the schools for 
this condition. Extracurricular activi- 
ties of many schools promote character 
building and vocational guidance pro- 
grams are of inestimable value. 

There is more juvenile delinquency, 
however, than a modern progressive so- 
ciety can afford. The schools alone 
cannot eliminate all the conditions un- 
derlying maladjustments in childhood. 
Inheritance, environment and economic 
status of the family have their influ- 


ence and these difficult problems must 
be subjected to the concerted attack 
of government, church, home, school 
and other social institutions. 

Renewed emphasis on citizenship 
and character is a more positive phase 
of the modern program. Pupil par- 
ticipation in school government reveals 
to the student body the futility of un- 
wise choices and the value of character 
in leadership. Direction and manage- 
ment of athletics, preparation of stu- 
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dent publications, management of clubs 
and other activities furnish unlimited 
opportunities for the exercise of civic 
responsibilities which is an effective 
form of character training. In addi- 
tion, the socialized recitation, the con- 
tract plan, the library laboratory re- 
search procedure, all contribute to con- 
structive and cooperative self-direction 
in the social group. 

An occasional child has real talent 
and his genius is brought to light, en- 
couraged and developed. A much 
greater number, though without gen- 
ius, are rich in the capacity to enjoy 
and to participate under leadership. 
The schools, by instruction in art, lit- 
erature and music bring to them the 
joy of creative expression and give 
them permanently desirable habits and 
understandings. 

Striking improvement in the health 
of the American people in the past half 
century is evidenced by increase in the 
life span, reduction of infant mortal- 
ity, decrease in traffic accidents among 
children, and decrease in tuberculosis 
and diphtheria. School health pro- 
grams embodying health service, health 
education and physical education activ- 
ities have made important contribu- 
tions to these accomplishments and to 
the further improvement of health of 
school children. 

Improvement of school environment 
illustrated by temperature controls in 
classrooms has not only helped to re- 
duce inefficiency resulting from poorly 
ventilated rooms, but it has helped to 
reduce the coal bill. Other environmen- 
tal improvements have vastly aided 
health. 
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Strictly vocational courses must be 
liberalized to include a larger propor- 
tion of social and cultural knowledge in 
order to meet the requirements of in- 
dustry and citizenship for dependabil- 
ity in character and general intelli- 
gence. The guidance department should 
maintain a follow-up service that will 
encourage the graduate to continue his 
education with a view to increasing 
his efficiency as a worker and his use- 
fulness as a citizen. That the voca- 
tional function of the school is extend- 
ing into the field of adult education is 
a hopeful sign and the movement 
should be accelerated as rapidly as the 
educators of the country can convince 
their several communities of the vital 
need of this service. 

The American standard of living is 
a composite of the levels upon which 
life is lived. The schools help to main- 
tain and raise the standard of living 
by contributing to these levels. Indus- 
try is recognizing increasingly the im- 
portance of education by requiring 
training for administrative and direc- 
tive positions. 

There is much still to be done in the 
schools. We must have that teaching 
of the fundamentals of social and eco- 
nomic relations among men and classes 
of men and that teaching of functions 
of government that will permit an in- 
telligent citizenship to elect leaders 
with the capacity to direct the opera- 
tion, of our economic life. Also the 
schools must increasingly provide that 
body of information that will enable 
its product to make a more intelligent 
investment and expenditure of its in- 
come. 


Report of Committee VI 


This report on “A National Outlook 
on Education” was presented by John 
K. Norton, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, chairman. 

Many of the current difficulties of 
the schools have their roots in the 
failure to recognize that education to- 
day has inescapable relationships to 
the nation as a whole, the report 
pointed out. Education will continue 
to be in trouble until we develop a truly 
national outlook toward this vital pub- 
lic service. National interest in educa- 
tion, however, need not and should not 
involve weakening the vital principle 
that education is a matter for state 
responsibility and local management. 

State control and local management 
of schools can be effective only if a 
third participant is brought into the 
situation—the nation as a whole. At 
present billions of dollars are being 
expended on a variety of emergency 
welfare activities and hundreds of mil- 
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lions are being expended for a military 
and naval program of unprecedented 
peace time scope, while schools are 
closed and millions of children are be- 
ing offered but half an educational 
loaf. This condition exists because the 
federal government can use taxes, 
which effectively tap taxpaying ability 
and credit, and because the federal 
government is not hamstrung by limi- 
tations of state and local boundaries. 

The time has come to proclaim the 
principle of a national minimum or 
foundation program of education for 
every child, whether he happens to live 
in Maine, Arkansas or California. This 
minimum educational opportunity 
should be financed jointly by the na- 
tion and the states, according to tax- 
paying ability. Such a development 
offers no threat to state and local 
autonomy in the control and manage- 
ment of education. 

Federal funds necessary to assist 
each state in financing a minimum pro- 
gram of education should be distrib- 
uted automatically to the states upon 
the basis of an objective formula, such 
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funds to be administered by the state 
through its duly constituted authori- 
ties, with no control reserved by the 
federal government, save that no state 
should thereby diminish the amount 
of its support for education. The al- 
ternative is slow starvation for educa- 
tion broken by periods of instability 
and destruction. 

The present distribution of national 
wealth has tended to operate to theedu- 
cational detriment of the Negro race 
which constitutes one-tenth of our 
population. Social justice and general 
economic welfare demand that, in the 
provision of educational opportunity, 
the needs of Negro pupils and teachers 
be given equitable consideration along 
with those of all other groups. 

The time has come also for a reap- 
praisal of the purposes and content of 
our courses of study. The decades just 
ahead, if they are to be traveled with- 
out mishap, call for a quality of social 
intelligence superior to that required 
in the pioneer epoch. American educa- 


tion has no more important task than 
to discover means whereby this social 
intelligence can be developed. 
Nothing less than a broadly con- 
ceived program for educational recov- 
ery will guarantee the strengthening 
of weak educational timbers. Such a 
program will correct existing inequal- 
ities and provide an educational struc- 
ture adequate to serve a new America. 


Report of Committee VII 


This report on “Interpreting the 
Schools to the Public,” was a review of 
what has been going on during the 
last year to interpret the schools to the 
public, in 704 cities varying in size 
from 2,000 to 250,000 in population, 
distributed over forty-six states. Frank 
A. Jensen, superintendent of schools, 
Rockford, Ill., was chairman of the 
committee. 

The general subject was divided into 
four topics: Principles of Public Rela- 
tions, Public Relations Agents, Public 
Relations Agencies, and Public Rela- 
tions Techniques. These topics were 
subdivided into fourteen subtopics. 

A program for interpreting the 
schools should be based on well worked 
out objectives for public education. 
The school is today to a large extent 
the product of social trends and it is 
the problem of those who work in the 
schools to interpret the program. 

Much has been done in the way of 
publicity campaigns for new schools, 
and each new activity has been sold to 
the public. Until the last decade, how- 
ever, little or no effort has been made 
to develop a continuous program di- 
rected toward a better understanding 
of educational affairs. 

It is important that the purpose of 
public education be stated clearly, sim- 
ply and completely so that in regard 
to it the public may stand on common 
ground with the schools. With such a 
common understanding there will be no 
place for such statements as: “Free 
education should stop with the eighth 
grade.” “Free education should termi- 
nate with graduation from the high 
school.” “Fads and frills of education.” 

An interpretation program should 
differentiate between public relations 
and publicity and should distinguish 
between public relations and propa- 
ganda. The purpose of the program 
should be to keep the public continu- 
ously informed about the work being 
done in the schools. 

Education Week seems to be univer- 
sally observed in about 80 per cent of 
the cities studied. It also is taken in 
many cities as the beginning of a 
year’s program of school interpreta- 
tion to the public. Possibly the inten- 
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sive program in November defeats its 
real objectives and should be distrib- 
uted throughout the year. This is es- 
pecially true in cities where the pro- 
gram ceases at the end of Education 
Week. 

Of the public relations agents per- 
haps the teacher is the most important. 
When an increasing number of patrons 
of the school begin to say, “They didn’t 
do it that way when I went to school,” 
it is a sign that the patrons of that 
school have not been taught to appre- 
ciate the present worth of the school. 
The teacher as a public relations agent 
must first do a good job of teaching, 
second make positive contacts with the 
parents and third make contacts in the 
community. 

Among the seven public relations 
agencies considered in the discussions 
perhaps the one most stressed for 
study was the newspaper. It was sug- 
gested that on the staff of every super- 
intendent of schools there should be a 
competent person with newspaper 
training who would devote at least a 
part of his time to school publicity. It 
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was also suggested that school admin- 
istrators should be required to take a 
course in public relations. 

The school publications serve as an 
interpreting agency when written for 
the layman. Much of what has been 
published in the form of surveys, an- 
nual and special reports, pamphlets 
and the like has little or no public 
relations value because it has been 
written for school people and not for 
the public who appraise the schools. 

Interpreting the schools to the public 
should be a continuous program over 
the entire school system directed by 
someone trained in the field. It must 
always consider interpreting the 
schools and not interpreting special 
departments or individuals. 

Of course we must never lose sight 
of the fact that the best educational 
interpretation is a by-product of the 
work in the classroom. The best ad- 
vertisement is a satisfied customer. 
The best defense of the school is effi- 
cient work in the classroom day by day. 
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Refinements in Equipment Feature 


Exhibitors’ Show at Cleveland 


ESPITE a lack of sensational 
developments in new school 
equipment exhibited by manu- 


facturers at the Department of Super- 
intendence convention in Cleveland, 
there was ample to interest the crowds 
that milled about the booths of 150 or 
more exhibitors. 

Brand new products may not have 
been conspicuous, but there were, 
on the other hand, enough refinements 
in familiar lines to invite careful in- 
spection. Some of the products, too, 
were offered at new low prices. Men- 
tion should likewise be made of the 
effective manner in which many of the 
items were presented. This in several 
instances evoked much favorable com- 
ment. The show, encouraging from the 
standpoint of attendance, interest dis- 
played and even actual business writ- 
ten, typified the more optimistic tone 
that prevails throughout the country 
today. 


Two Distinct Impressions 


Those making the rounds daily—and 
it may be said that exhibitors’ spaces 
were well patronized at all times—car- 
ried away with them two distinct im- 
pressions. First, visual education is 
rapidly assuming a more important 
place in the modern school. Second, 
book publishers are making energetic 
efforts to interest the school market. 
Apart from these two distinct classi- 
fications, the show comprised the usual 
run of school products ranging all the 
way from pens and pencils to band 
instruments. 

No less than thirty-five of the ex- 
hibiting manufacturers offered visual 
aid devices. It is evident that projec- 
tors have been improved considerably, 
making it possible to use them with 
good effect in partly darkened rooms. 
They are also more compact, simpler 
in Operation and equipped with more 
efficient cooling devices for films. 

Among the leading developments are 
16 mm. sound-on film motion pictures 
that offer the many features of the 35 
mm. sound-on film with the added ad- 
vantages of lower cost and increased 
portability. It is probable that this 
type of sound film will replace the 16 
mm. sound-on disk subjects. The syn- 
chronization of the sound-on film is 
more positive and the equipment is 
much simpler to operate. 

Some developments in the projection 
field that are not entirely new but that 


involve an application of older princi- 
ples to modern classroom conditions 
include the overhead projector for 
glass slides, a simple micro-slide pro- 
jector adapted to vertical and hori- 
zontal projection, an opaque projector 
with stronger illumination and special 
cooling fan, and a glass slide projector 
especially designed for use in large 
auditoriums or with natural color 
plates without danger to the slides. 

Visual aids on display included mini- 
ature stereographs at extremely low 
cost, special materials and devices for 
constructing glass slides economically, 
new film slides in several fields, and 
many new motion picture subjects, 
both silent and with synchronized 
sound. Map and globe manufacturers 
displayed new types of maps designed 
for special classroom purposes other 
than to give merely geographic loca- 
tion. 

One interesting collection of new 
materials for the visual instruction 
field was a series of mounted pictures 
and glass slides for use in history 
teaching. These have been taken di- 
rectly from stills of leading historical 
motion pictures produced in Holly- 
wood. 

The 35 mm. motion picture projec- 
tors designed for both auditorium and 
classroom use appeared to be extreme- 
ly simple to operate, efficient and low 
in cost. Some offer the combined ad- 
vantages of ready portability and effi- 
cient projection. 


Future Trends Revealed 


Aside from their importance numeri- 
cally, the book publishers contributed 
in no small measure to the effect of 
the exhibit through the artistic dis- 
plays they staged as suitable back- 
grounds for their latest volumes. One 
space was transformed into a Cape 
Cod living room with settees and book- 
racks of maple and even a mantle and 
fireplace to lend homelike touches. Soft 
lamps thoroughly in harmony with the 
Cape Cod atmosphere spread a warm 
glow that was in pleasing contrast to 
the frigid winds whistling outside the 
auditorium. 

A tour of the exhibits revealed nu- 
merous interesting items, some of 
which are significant in determining 
future trends. It is possible, for exam- 
ple, that fountain pens, if priced as 
low as those offered by one manufac- 
turer, will soon be regularly stocked 
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among school supplies. This one pen 
in question is extremely practical in 
that the steel point can be removed 
with little effort and replaced at low 
cost. 

A means of increasing blackboard 
area 100 per cent has been ingeniously 
worked out. A “combination leaf”’— 
composition board cork on one side and 
blackboard on the other—is superim- 
posed over the present blackboard. 
This same fixture may also be used as 
an easel, two metal brackets fitted over 
the chalk rail slip permitting the leaf 
to be brought forward into easel posi- 
tion. A color tray catches any drip 
from the painting, thus protecting both 
wall and floor. This fixture can also 


be used as a display shelf and work 
board. With the leaf in a vertical posi- 
tion, a board is placed upon the brack- 
ets and engaged thereto. 


Low Priced Outfits Available 


Inspection of time recording ma- 
chines disclosed an interesting minute 
and second clock that is connected with 
the regular clock system, thus elimi- 
nating the necessity for stop watches. 
This clock is particularly well adapted 
to laboratory use. 

“The success of the high school band 
depends on its leader,” Dr. Walter 
Damrosch declared in an interview on 
the day he received the American Edu- 
cational Award. That distinguished 
musician would without doubt probably 
be the first to acknowledge also the 
importance of having the proper musi- 
cal instruments. Due to growing in- 
terest in providing children with some 
outlet for musical expression, there 
was considerable activity around one 
space where a line of instruments was 
on display at new low prices and in 
improved cases. 

It is likely as time goes on that there 
will be more attention on the part of 
school officials, particularly those in 
smaller systems, to installing printing 
plant units, especially when it is dis- 
covered that a small, compact unit can 
be purchased at low cost. One com- 
pany showed four-pupil, six-pupil and 
eight-pupil units at prices ranging 
from $355 to $648 complete delivered, 
including type, press, cabinets and ac- 
cessories. 

The question of maintaining floors 
in proper condition is always an impor- 
tant one. Many different types of var- 
nishes and finishes were exhibited, 
including a new gymnasium finish for 
which considerable claim was made. 
Aside from the finishes themselves, 
there were also numerous devices for 
polishing and cleaning floors. One of 
these appeared particularly practical 
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Advances 


old oaken bucket 


The last vestige of danger of infection- 
spread from drinking receptacles is 
ended by these new Crane fountains. 








Lips touch only the running stream 
which automatically stays at a uniform 
height under varying water pressures. 


Saliva will not get into the jet open- 
ings because the stream is directed 
away from the jets. The raised bub- 
bler makes back-siphonage impossi- 
ble. Designed after consultation with 
health authorities. 





Both fountains are beautifully mod- 
eled of the most sanitary of wares— 





Cones vitreous china. Both have the de- C9268 
Corwith vitreous china pendability that is assured by the 79 Corridor vitreous china 
pedestal drinking fountain year Crane reputation. recess drinking fountain 
Styled in the modern manner e The ideal fixture where space 
with square pedestal and basin. is limited, it fits flush with the 


a IEW 2 ‘ P 
psig arr digit yoreandacare? Schools are invited to request further 
stream bubbler and concealed 


wall. Fitted withthe NEWERA 
three-stream bubbler and 


TRIUMPH self-closing valve. information about these fountains. TRIUMPH self-closing valve. 


VALVES, 


CRANE 


CRANE CO , GENERAL OFFICES: 826 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CH CAGO, ILL. NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH ST. 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


FITTINGS. FABRICATED PIPE, PUMPS, HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 
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in that it is adjustable and can be 
used either on large open areas or be- 
neath the smallest seats. An inter- 
changeable brush ring transforms the 
eighteen-inch brush into a thirteen- 
inch brush, thus enabling the one ma- 
chine to do two jobs. 

Locks have offered real problems in 
the past, but now, in view of careful 
study of modern school requirements 
on the part of the manufacturers, diffi- 
culties are being rapidly overcome. A 
new feature ensures instantaneous suc- 
cess in emergencies without dialing 
the combination and is also a valuable 
asset where periodic locker inspections 
are desirable. 

Portable typewriters this year were 
seen in greater variety and occupied 
individual exhibits 

Prices, too, are 


larger spaces in 
than ever before. 
bringing them into the realm of possi- 
bility for junior high school use where 
they are destined ultimately to become 
an important factor in daily routine. 
In view of the amount of attention 
that is being given these days to air 
conditioning as applied to public in- 
stitutions as well as to homes, brief 
mention should be made of what is 
being offered along this line for school 


consumption. In one exhibit was found 
a unit that, while revealing nothing 
new mechanically, did show certain re- 
finements in design. One particular 
model was worked out in distinctly mod- 
ern pattern, its simplicity and rugged- 
ness commending it for especial atten- 
tion. 

Refinements, too, were noted in desks 
and seating arrangements. One or two 
companies told with striking exhibits 
the complete story of their efforts to 
encourage correct posture. Various 
easily adjustable drawingboard desk 
tops that ensure proper vision were 
shown. 

One more item deserves mention in 
this line-up of outstanding school 
equipment and trends. This is a solu- 
tion to the gymnasium seating prob- 
lem. A gymnasium stand, combining 
provision for mass seating with maxi- 
mum floor space for large classes, is 
permanently installed. It is always 
ready for use and can be lowered 
quickly into place by hand in the same 
manner as a folding bed. The stand is 
entirely self-contained and has no 
gears, pulleys or winches to operate. 
When closed the cabinets present an 
extremely neat appearance. 





Exhibitors’ Group Honors 
Damrosch at Cleveland 


One thousand persons were present 
and millions listened in on a nation- 
wide radio broadcast when Dr. Walter 
J. Damrosch the American 
Education Award from the Associated 
Exhibitors during the Cleveland con- 
vention of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the N. E. A. 

President H. A. Redfield, the A. J. 
Nystrom Co., introduced Russell V. 


received 


Morgan, directing supervisor of the 
department of music, Cleveland public 
schools, who told of Doctor Dam- 
rosch’s career and his work in making 
some six million school children music 
conscious. 

At their annual meeting the Asso- 
ciated Exhibitors elected as president, 
Stanley R. Clague, The Nation’s 


Schools Publishing Company. Paul L. 
Crabtree, P. P. Caproni Brothers, 
Boston, was chosen as vice president 
and J. O. Bengston will serve as sec- 
retary-treasurer. New directors elect- 
ed were C. B. Fitts, Standard Electric 
Time Company, Springfield, Mass., 
Henry A. Niven, L. G. Balfour Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass., and P. T. Sen- 
nett, Tiffin Scenic Studios, Tiffin, Ohio. 

The membership of this organiza- 
tion is made up of some one hundred 
and twenty-five firms that exhibit reg- 
ularly at conventions of the National 


Education Association. 





School Masters Rotary 
Club Elects Officers 


Approximately 600 business men 
and members of the School Masters 
Rotary Club attended the annual 
meeting of that organization held dur- 
ing the Department of Superintend- 
ence convention in Cleveland. The 
principal speaker was Dr. Charles H. 
Judd, University of Chicago, who 
stressed the necessary partnership be- 
tween business and education. The 
need for intelligent use of the spare 
time that will exist as a result of the 
changing order in the business world 
was another point that he emphasized. 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


Carroll Reed, superintendent of 
schools, Minneapolis, was made pres- 
ident of the club and S. T. Neveln, su- 
perintendent of schools, Austin, Minn., 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 





Questions School Training 
of Industrial Workers 


“What Public Schools Can Do for 
Workers in Industry,” by Arthur H. 
Carver, supervisor of training, Swift 
and Company, goes directly to the 
heart of the problem of the public 
school curriculum. 

In the January issue of the Journal 
of Educational Sociology, Mr. Carver 
criticizes public education on three 
counts: (1) The pupil is ignorant of 
the environment he is about to enter; 
(2) he lacks understanding of the basic 
principles upon which the social and 
economic structure of society is 
founded, and (3) the inconsistency of 
the child’s outside environment and the 
content of his school subjects create a 
skeptical and sometimes contemptuous 
opinion of the ethics of American busi- 
ness. 

The author does not dismiss the sub- 
ject with criticism only, but goes on to 
present eight major suggestions of 
specific character for the more ade- 
quate preparation of youth in the mod- 
ern world. 





Unbroken Semester Plan 
Meets With Student Favor 

The recently proposed “Hobart 
Plan” for revising the college calendar 
year is in high favor with undergradu- 
ates and alumni teachers of Hobart 
College and William Smith College, Ge- 
neva, N. Y., it is declared. 

The plan provides for two unbroken 
semesters of about seventeen weeks 
each, the first to start the Tuesday fol- 
lowing Labor Day and conclude about 
December 22, and the second to start 
about January 22 and conclude about 
May 27. 

The plan has proved to be even more 
popular with students than college au- 
thorities had anticipated, the majority 
for the plan being more than 7 to 1. 

Dr. Milton Haight Turk, dean of 
Hobart College, is the sponsor of the 
plan and introduced it originally to the 
faculties of both colleges. It is de- 
signed “to eliminate wasted time and 
effort in the present system of inter- 
rupted semesters.” 

Final decision regarding the plan 
will be made at the meeting of the 
board of trustees on April 14. 
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UTSIDE iimperatuiens . 
may go-up or aide cold winds blow or 
sun shine warmly, but Dunham Diffecential 
Heating still keeps room temperatures Tight 
on the line of 68°, or 70°, or what you like, 
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Differential heating has ample capacity for | \ 
extreme cold weather. It also gives accu- | 
rate regulation of steam temperatures for | 
mild weather. It eliminates overheating. 


j 


2 — — al 


Fuel waste starts just above the comfort/ 
\ line. How much overheating costs is show 





The outer solid 

line on this actual 

chart shows CON- 
STANT room temper- 
ature during the day, 


Bulletins de- 
scribing the simple 
and effective opera- 
ting principle of Dunham 


down during the night. The Differential Heating will 
be sent on request. Facts 


“0 5 wee aa - - 
dotted line shows inches of r EC 
on the performance of existing 


mercury vacuum in the steam heat- ai 
ing mains. The inner solid line, of out- — installations in all types of build- 


door temperature, varies from 38° to 47°, ae ings, from coast to coast, are available. 


ee 


OW CLOSELY does the heating system in 

your school hold to The Line of Health, 
Comfort and Economy? - - - Many school 
heating installations can be changed-over 
to Dunham Differential operation with prac- 
tically no disturbance to students or teaching 
staff . .. Existing boilers, radiation and piping 
are used, but the method of steam distribution 
is altered to regulate room temperatures, 
conserve Nature’s humidity, protect health, 


RR. School heating change-overs to 
Dunham Differential under PWA 


DUNHAM 


promote efficiency and reduce fuel costs -- 
Why not investigate Dunham Differential 
Heating for your school? Upon invitation 
we will gladly make a preliminary survey 
of your present heating plant. You can thus 
determine whether the plant has self-liqui- 
dating modernization possibilites. The 
change-over work can be done by a heat- 
ing contractor of your own choice. C. A. 
Dunham Co., 450 East Ohio St., Chicago. 


Over eighty branch and local sales offices in 
the United States, Canada and the United 


ss loans actually pay large perma- Kingdom bring DUNHAM HEATING SERVICE 
we ooourrant nent monetary returns in addition as close to you as your telephone. 


to complying with self-liquidating require- 
ments desired by the government, 


HEATING 


Consult your telephone directory for the 
address of our office in your city. 
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THE NEWS OF THE MONTH 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 





Ohio U. Plans Two Meetings 
on Crisis in Education 


This year, because of the financial 
emergency in education throughout the 
country, Ohio State University is or- 
ganizing two series of meetings at the 
time of its educational conference; 
first, a national conference for citi- 
and, second, a conference for 
educators. 

The first of these two series of meet- 
ings is to be called the Citizens’ Con- 
ference on the Crisis in Education. It 
goes into session on Thursday evening, 
April 5, with the keynote “Education 
—A Crisis in American Democracy.” 
Four large meetings will be held; one 
each on Thursday evening, Friday 
morning, Friday afternoon, and Fri- 
day evening. Among those who have 
accepted invitations to speak are Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; Newton D. 
Baker; Glenn Frank, president of the 
University of Wisconsin; Robert M. 
Hutchins, President of the University 
of Chicago; Paul McNutt, governor of 
Indiana, and William J. Bogan, super- 
intendent of schools, Chicago. 

On Saturday morning, April 7, the 
four citizens’ meetings will be followed 
by a series of eight or nine discussion 
groups, each of which will be led by a 
nationally known educator. These dis- 
cussion leaders will seek to interpret 
the addresses made at the citizens’ 
conference into programs of action. 

The Ohio State Educational Confer- 
ence proper will be held between the 
citizens’ conference, which ends Fri- 
day night, April 6, and the discussion 
groups which begin Saturday morning 
at 10:30. 


zens, 





Committee to Survey 
Educational Emergency 


A committee on the emergency in 
education which will give particular 
attention to present financial problems 
has been formed by the Progressive 
Education Association. Dr. Paul R. 
Mort, director of the school of educa- 
tion of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, heads the committee. 

Other members of the committee are 
Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, president of 
the University of Chicago; Dr. 
Fletcher H. Swift, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of California; 
Dr. Alfred D. Simpson, assistant com- 
missioner of finance of the New York 
State Department of Education; Dr. 


Sidney B. Hall, state superintendent 
of public instruction in Virginia; Dr. 
Homer W. Anderson, superintendent 
ef schools in Omaha, Neb., and Dr. 
Charles A. Lee, state superintendent 
of schools in Missouri. 





St. Stephen's Plans 
Courses to Fit Students 


A program shaped to meet the needs 
of a student body twice its present size 
with scholarships available for prom- 
ising students in special fields has been 
developed at St. Stephen’s College, An- 
nandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. Architec- 
tural expansion is also being planned 


by the college, which is one of the resi- 
dential colleges within the Columbia 
University system. 

The new educational policy excludes 
many of the conventional college en- 
trance and curriculum requirements 
and proposes to offer opportunity to 
enroll for an individualized college cur- 
riculum built around personal abilities 
and needs. As Acting Dean Donald 
G. Tewksbury explains it, “Special 
consideration will be given to persons 
of talent and promise in various fields.” 

Architectural plans call for the com- 
pletion of the present dormitory quad- 
rangle and the erection of a central 
building with a dining hall, an audi- 
torium and recreational facilities. 





Many School Systems Restore Pay Cuts; Others 
Made No Reductions, Inquiry Shows 


Salary cuts for school employees 
since 1929 have been almost universal, 
according to the National Education 
Association. Within the past few 
months a few cities that had previously 
cut salaries have taken steps to restore 
all or part of the reductions. 

In order to secure exact information 
on these matters, the research division 
of the N.E.A. issued in December, 
1933, a brief inquiry to state superin- 
tendents of public instruction and the 
secretaries of state education associa- 
tions. Two questions were asked: (1) 
What school districts have not reduced 
salaries in any way since 1929? (2) 
What school districts have restored 
part or all of the salary cuts previ- 
ously imposed on school employees? 
The following lists are compiled from 
responses to these questions. 

The following places are reported 
as not having reduced salaries in any 
way since 1929: 

California—Some cities (names not 
given). 

Connecticut—Andover, Bolton, Boz- 
rah, Brooklyn, Cheshire, Cornwall, 
Derby, Easton, Hartland, Hebron, 
Killingworth, Lyme, Newtown, Rox- 
bury, Saybrook, Sharon, Sprague, 
Warren, Weston and Winchester. 

New Hampshire—Northwood Center 
and Walpole. 

Rhode Island — Barrington, East 
Greenwich, Exeter, Foster, Gloucester, 
Johnston, Little Compton, Middletown, 
Narragansett, New Shoreham, Ports- 


mouth, Richmond, Scituate and South 
Kingstown. 

South Dakota—Lead. 

Vermont — Northfield 
gennes. 

Alaska—Eagle, Nome and seventy- 
five rural schools. 

The following places are reported as 
having restored part or all of the sal- 
ary cuts previously imposed on school 
employees: 

California—Fresno (elementary sal- 
aries restored; high school salaries 
raised but not to former level), Ma- 
dera and Modesto. 

Connecticut—C anaan, Litchfield, 
Milford (10 per cent restored), New 
Britain (10 per cent restored), New 
Haven (5 per cent beginning January 
1, 1934), South Windsor, Waterbury 
(5 per cent beginning January 1, 1934) 
and Woodbridge. 

Georgia—Atlanta. 

Massachusetts—Ayer, Belchertown, 
Beverly, Billerica, East Longmeadow, 
Gloucester, Hudson, Kingston, Leomin- 
ster, Lynn, Milford, Peabody, Saugus, 
Taunton, Walpole, Westfield, Wey- 
mouth and Wilbraham. 

Montana—Miles City (county high 
schools) and Missoula (city grades). 

New Hampshire — Dover. Ohio — 
Mingo Junction (15 per cent restored). 
Oklahoma — Ardmore and at least 
twenty districts in Dewey County. 

Rhode Island Cranston, North 
Providence and Woonsocket. Vermont 
—Cambridge. 


and Ver- 
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COMPLETE LINE 
: of STEAM HEATING 
. SPECIALTIES 












HE NEW HOLTZER-CABOT 

CORDLESS ELECTRICAL 
DISTRIBUTION PANEL FOR 
SCHOOL LABORATORIES. 


ALL VOLTAGE AND CURRENT DISTRIBU- 
TION IS ACCOMPLISHED BY SWITCHES 
AND NON-REMOVABLE SLIDING TRANS- 

FER PLUGS ... ALL CORDS ARE ELIMI- | 
NATED. IMPOSSIBLE TO GET WRONG | 
CONNECTION OR REVERSE 

POLARITY. EEEE 
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Write for Full Particulars 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. | | 


BOSTON 


Offices in All Principal Cities 
FOR EVERY TYPE OF 
STEAM HEATING SYSTEM 


| lesal write to 
PIONEER MANUFACTURER OF SCHOOL SIGNAL SYSTEMS For full information See Your Wholesaler or 
| Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc., Waterbury, Conn. 














Even the school “grind” 
doesn’t bother THIS floor 


Hurrying, heedless students. Feet that grind in mud, dirt 
and slush. Stamping, scuffing and scraping. Over floors of 
classrooms, corridors, stairs and ramps. In laboratories and 
¢ shops. MASTIPAVE, the magic floor, has met every test 
SS and won!* 


MASTIPAVE is water-proof, rot-proof, non-slip. Extremely 
durable yet resilient and quiet. Easily cleaned. No other 
floor a gives such long, trouble-free service at so low 
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lt! | a cost . only about 14 cents a —— foot, LAID! Write 
y é for free booklet 


* Names of Diente il on request 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC., 
475 Brannan Street San Francisco 


E COTT-A-LAP CO., Somerville, New Jersey 
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LONG-LIFE FLOOR COVERING 
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Overburdened Property Owner Must Be 
Relieved of School Taxes, N. J. Survey Finds 


Immediate repeal of the New Jersey 
state property tax for schools is urged 
by the School Survey Commission of 
New Jersey, whose findings were re- 
cently made public by Governor A. 
Harry Moore of that state. The com- 
mission further recommends the intro- 
duction of a “foundation educational 
program assured by eliminating pres- 
ent inequalities and injustices in dis- 
tributing state funds to local school 
districts.” 

Appointed by Governor Moore in 
October, 1932, the commission has been 
studying means of improving school 
conditions of New Jersey under the 
supervision of Dr. Paul R. Mort, direc- 
tor of the school of education, Teach- 
ers College. 

In addition to advocating the imme- 
diate repeal of the New Jersey state 
property tax, the commission urged: 
(1) a simplified state support pro- 
gram; (2) a foundation educational 
program that will give equal oppor- 
tunities to all children in the state, 
regardless of the taxable wealth of the 
district in which they live; (3) more 
equitable distribution of state aid for 
education; (4) the raising of $18,000,- 
000 from taxes other than from the 
property tax for support of public 


schools; (5) guarantee by the state of 


$13 per elementary pupil and $22 per 
high school pupil; (6) receipt by local 
districts of their full share of taxes 
collected by the state and no penalties 
because of tax delinquencies, and (7) 
complete reorganization of public 
school finance. 

The commission also suggested 
means by which savings of $13,350,000 
might be effected by the schools with- 
out sacrificing any recognized stand- 
ards of education. 

These are: (1) slight increases in 
class size in Grades 1 to 8 and the 
elimination of small classes in aca- 
demic high school subjects; (2) in- 
crease of size of classes in home eco- 
nomics and industrial arts in classes 
for mentally and physically handi- 
capped children; (3) elimination of 
regulations requiring schools to accept 
five-year-olds; (4) decrease in the 
number of janitorial-engineering em- 
ployees; (5) more careful considera- 
tion of fuel and lighting costs; (6) 
better utilization of buildings; (7) 
more careful planning of buildings to 
reduce depreciation and obsolescence 
and to increase utilization; (8) reor- 
ganization of rural districts to make 
them larger and more efficient, and (9) 
reorganization of transportation to 
eliminate waste. 





Will Hold Annual 
Meeting at Ann Arbor 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Michigan Academy of Science, 
Arts and Letters will be held at Ann 
Arbor, March 15, 16 and 17. The sec- 
tion chairmen are as follows: 

Anthropology, Wilbur L. Marshall, 
South Lake High School; botany, Bes- 
sie B. Kanouse, University of Michi- 
gan; economics and sociology, Shorey 
Peterson, University of Michigan; 
forestry, W. F. Ramsdell, University 
of Michigan; geography, Edward C. 
Prophet, Michigan State College; geol- 
ogy and mineralogy, A. J. Eardley, 
University of Michigan; history and 
political science, H. M. Dorr, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; language and litera- 
ture, William A. McLaughlin, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; mathematics, T. O. 


Walton, Kalamazoo College; psychol- 
ogy, T. M. Carter, Albion College; 
sanitary and medical science, Howard 
B. Lewis, University of Michigan; zo- 
ology, E. C. O’Roke, University of 
Michigan. 





New Booklet Deals With 
State Textbook Problem 


A special research committee of 
the West Virginia State Education 
Association has prepared a forty-page 
booklet on “State Publication of Text- 
books and a Proposed Textbook Law.” 
The first part of this study deals with 
state publication of school textbooks 
and discusses quality, cost, saving and 
experience of other states. 

The second part of the booklet deals 
with textbook research, and the dis- 


cussion under this considers the fol- 
lowing topics: textbook question mag- 
nified ; what legislation should provide; 
questions at issue; present law unsat- 
isfactory; state uniformity; mobility 
of population; size of open list; selec- 
tion of books; gradual introduction of 
free textbook plan; purchase of books; 
flexibility of choice; arguments for and 
against free textbooks; care and ac- 
counting; time period of adoption, and 
replacement of old books. 





Teachers Get 5 Per Cent 
Increase in Salaries 


Teachers in Mansfield, Ohio, will re- 
ceive a 5 per cent salary increase for 
the second half of the current school 
year, according to W. W. Ankenbrand, 
superintendent of schools. This action 
was taken by the board of education 
after it was determined that the city’s 
schools were sound financially. 





U. S. Increases Relief 
for Unemployed Teachers 


In order to provide relief for more 
unemployed teachers in communities 
up to five thousand population where 
existing funds are insufficient, addi- 
tional grants have been authorized by 
Harry L. Hopkins, federal emergency 
relief administrator. 

In making this announcement, Mr. 
Hopkins pointed out that the funds 
would go to teachers in local districts 
which had already made maximum but 
unavailing efforts to keep their schools 
in operation. 

The funds would be used, Mr. Hop- 
kins said, to maintain elementary and 
secondary schools in such areas and 
localities, for the normal school term, 
with approximately the same teach- 
ing load as the present school year. 

Funds are available only for sal- 
aries of certified teachers, for teaching 
the regular school work already under 
way this school year, on and after the 
date upon which the school had been 
discontinued for lack of its own funds. 

These funds cannot be used for ad- 
ministration, supervision, clerical or 
janitorial services, or for maintenance, 
equipment or supplies. None of these 
funds can be used to pay back salaries 
due, or to redeem warrants, script or 
other evidence of debt. 
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MAGOFFIN- 
DUNCALF- 
BECKER 


HISTORIES 


Carl Becker's MODERN HISTORY hes been nationally 
recognized as setting new standards for ‘‘civilizing young 
America.’ Educators have been eagerly awaiting the new 
book in this series; ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HIIS- 
TORY, by Magoffin and Duncalf, which will be ready in 
April. This book, written by recognized authorities in the 
fields of ancient and medieval history, respectively, tells a 
continuous story of the origin and development of civili- 
zation from the beginning through medieval times. The 
student will carry away with him, not facts and dates, but 
the sweep of human progress, slow at first, accumulating 
speed and momentum as it goes on. Write to our nearest 
office for complete information. 


SILVER «+ BURDETT 


NEW YORK NEWARK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


















The New 
PREMIER 
at 


$950 


Saving the Taxpayer's Money 


Apsco's PREMIER was designed to give School 
Boards a practical “Automatic Feed” Sharpener 
at a low price . . . and yet, a Sharpener so well 
made as to assure absolute satisfaction. 


It's the APSCO Automatic Feed that “saves the 
taxpayer’s money” because it prevents Broken 
Points and Uneven Sharpening and eliminates all 
waste in pencils—thus lessening the Expense in 
the purchase of pencils. 


Get a demonstration from your Supply House 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. , Chicago, Ill. 

















Lower Cost Seating 


Without Sacrifice of Comfort and Posture Values 


x HEN restricted budgets 


limit expenditure, seating costs 
can be reduced without ignoring 
quality, and without sacrifice of 
educational efficiency, by making 
selection from the “American” 
line. 

Our line of classroom furniture 
always includes good low-cost 
types built to the same high stand- 
ards of quality this company has 
always maintained; types which by 
correct designing include hygienic 
features which protect health and 
provide comfort by inducing good 
posture. 





A New Sight-Saving Desk—The American 
Henderson-Universal, with top ti.table to 
various slopes and movable to and from 
the pupil, bringing work to proper focal 
distance and vision angle, is our latest 
development. Descriptive literature on 
request. Please address Dept. N.S.3. 





. 


No. 262 


RA, American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools 


Churches and Public \uditoriums 
ke pel GENERAL OFFICES: GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Branches in all principal cities and accredited distributors in ail trade area 


us. 
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Recommend Construction 
of New High School 


Following action by the board of 
superintendents recommending its con- 
struction, the proposed new Andrew 
Jackson High School, Cross Island 
Boulevard and One Hundred Fifteenth 
Street, St. Albans, N. Y., is now wait- 
ing approval by the board of educa- 
tion. The new school will relieve Ja- 
maica and John Adams High Schools 
which now have 10,412 pupils on spe- 
cial schedule out of a total registration 
of 13,606. 





Washington Schools Get 
Trained Dietitian 


Interest on the part of Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in the efficient opera- 
tion of school systems is responsible 
for the appointment of a trained dieti- 
tian in Washington, D. C., to super- 
vise the spending of relief funds. 

A surprise visit made by Mrs. Roose- 
velt to school lunchrooms in that city 
revealed children in one institution 
lunching on a bowl of thin soup and a 
roll sparsely spread with peanut but- 
ter. In consequence, Harry L. Hop- 
kins, federal relief commissioner, re- 
ported that a capable dietitian would 
be placed in charge at once. 





Columbia Offers Special 
Courses for Teachers 


More than 400 courses offered in the 
late afternoons, evenings and on Sat- 
urdays are being offered by Teachers 
College, Columbia University. This 
new program permits educational 
workers to spread a course of retrain- 
ing over a period of years. 





School Employees Given 
Salary Increase 


The board of education of Thomas- 
ton, Conn., has voluntarily accepted the 
provisions of the President’s Reem- 
ployment Agreement as issued from 
the White House on July 27, 1933, and 
has applied these provisions, within 
rational limits, to its public schools. 

The first result is the immediate 
raising of all salaries of teachers or 
any other employees whose minimum 
salaries were below those fixed by the 
President’s Reemployment Agreement. 








The board of education also went on 
record as considering cuts in salaries 
as “temporary expedients,” and has 
authorized that the former salary 
schedule, which prevailed before re- 
ductions were made, be restored im- 
mediately in principle, and actually 
just as soon as funds are available. 





Drastic Cuts Made in 
Yonkers School System 


Drastic curtailments in the public 
school system of Yonkers, N. Y., have 
been made necessary by a $336,000 re- 
duction in the departmental budget. 
The curtailments comprise a 15 per 
cent cut in the salaries of some 1,000 
teachers, discharging sixty employees 
and closing all schools next December. 

Days lost to the school children may 
be made up, it was indicated, by short- 
ening the Easter holiday and by be- 
ginning the fall term earlier in Sep- 
tember. Another economy is the dis- 
continuance of free transportation to 
and from school for pupils living far 
from school houses. 





Rocky Mountain Speech 
Conference Held at Denver 


The department of speech and dra- 
matic arts at the University of Denver 
was host recently for the third annual 
Rocky Mountain Speech Conference. 
This is held for the teachers, students 
and speakers of the elementary and 
junior and senior high schools, for the 
colleges, and for the churches of Colo- 
rado and the neighboring states. 

There were thirty sessions, ranging 
in subject matter from debates for 
high school pupils and college stu- 
dents, voice and diction and recent 
trends in speech training, to verse 
speaking, the telling of heroic and ro- 
mantic tales, and play production for 
school assemblies, little theaters, and 
churches. This is the first time that 
the conference has definitely consid- 
ered religious drama and pageantry. 





School Building Projects 
Progress in New Jersey 


Pending the granting of a loan from 
the PWA, preliminary plans have been 
drawn for a new high school in New- 
ton, N. J., which will cost approxi- 





mately $384,000, and also for a new 
school building in the Township of 
Wayne, which will represent an ex- 


penditure of $265,000. This latter 
structure will comprise sixteen rooms 
with auditorium and gymnasium. In 
addition, steps have been taken for the 
erection of a new elementary school 
building in Westfield, N. J., to be 
financed by a PWA grant and loan of 
$275,000. 

Funds for new school buildings in 
Ridgefield and Teaneck have already 
been granted by the federal govern- 
ment. The project in Ridgefield calls 
for an expenditure of $67,000 for an 
addition to the present elementary 
school while Teaneck will have a new 
elementary school at a cost of $215,000. 
Application has also been made for 
the sum of $635,000 for an addition to 
the Teaneck Junior High School. 





Plans Progress on 
Queens High School 


Following authorization of a federal 
grant of $2,500,000 for the construc- 
tion of a new high school at Bayside, 
N. Y., plans for the building are pro- 
gressing rapidly. It is reported that 
work wil! begin within thirty days of 
the opening of the bids. The building 
will be a four-story fireproof structure 
seating 3,696 pupils. Eighteen months 
will be spent in its construction, ac- 
cording to preliminary estimates, and 
250 men will be employed per month 
of the construction time. 





Relief Funds Raised by 
Sale of Fountain Pens 


The Parent-Teacher Council of 
Sioux City, Iowa, is sponsoring a proj- 
ect that will raise certain funds for 
relief work without any cost and with 
little inconvenience. 

Principals are requested to ask chil- 
dren to ransack their homes for dis- 
carded fountain pens. Members of a 
committee will gather up the pens 
from the schools and sell them. 

They receive $20 per thousand for 
the old fountain pens. Pens without 
caps are accepted and the condition 
makes no difference. The old pens are 
used solely for the purpose of securing 
repair parts. 

This project provides an opportunity 
for the youngsters to realize the value 
of little things, it is believed, 
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[NEW FEATURES MEAN 





fower FENCE COSTS 


The budget permitted the pur- 
chase of fence and prices from a 
number of sources were about 
equal. Continental fence was pur- 
chased because 5 new construc- 
tion features proved it a better 
fence. Among these features were 
heavier and stronger H-section 
line posts; new 7” long top rail 
coupling that fits inside as well 
as outside; new tension locking 


pin that eliminates all bolts and 
nuts in holding fabric to terminal 
posts; 20 to 50% more fabric ties 
than ordinary fence—and all ties 
rust-proof: improved pivot type 
hinges insure perfect operation 
of gates without any mainte- 
nance. Write for Continental fence 
catalog which gives detailed 
information. 





CONTINENTAL 


eS 


Chain Link 


be FENCE 


OFFERS LOWER COST PER YEAR OF StRvict 





CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 
Dept. N. S. Kokomo, Indiana 


Manufacturers of Billets, Rods, Wire, 
Barbed Wire, Nails; Lawn, Chain-Link, 
Farm and Poultry Fence; 

Gates; Black, Galvanized, 
Galvannealed and Special 

Coated Sheets; Galvanized 

Roofing (‘also ‘‘Seal of Qual- 4 
ity’’ Roofing) and Kindred ~&.,. . 
Products. 


A Problem Solved 
by Experience 


AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS 


Folwell School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Architect, E. H. EN 
GER, School Board 
Architect. 

Contractors, PIKE & 
Cook, Minneapolis. 


The problem of flooring for your 
schools may seem like a sticker, 


but it’s really the easiest problem | 


in the book. Follow the solution 
worked out by the Minneapolis 
School Board; select ROBBINS 
Hard Maple and pass the strictest 


examination with a perfect mark. | 
That greatest teacher, Experience, | 
has conclusively proved the an- 


swer time after time. 


Write us today for complete informa- 
tion about ROBBINS Hard 
Maple Flooring for schools. 


Robbins Flooring Co. 
RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 
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FORSE WEAR-PROOF ADJUSTABLE & STATIONARY 


INDOW SHADE 


4 











Forse Window 


Forse shades, used in schools for twenty years, are made 
in ten different styles. Many rural schools use the Forse 
folding shade without spring rollers. Others prefer our 
single roller adjustable or the ‘“‘upside down” shade. The 
finest of all is the Forse Duo-Roll, used in beautiful mod- 
ern buildings. Forse Greytone fabric is soft finish, rich 
looking and truly wear-proof. For dark rooms, labora- 
tories, Forse Nelux opaque is preferred. Special brackets 
and fixtures. Forse shades fit any window. Samples, esti- 
mates and suggestions upon request. 


FORSE MFG. CO., 500 West Street, ANDERSON, IND. 
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you wir SAVE 51% 


ON EVERY SCHOOL DESK REFINISHED 
THIS BETTER WAY! 


Harrisburg, Pa., Schools refinished all 
Desks, Tables, and Blackboards with Skil- 
saw Sanders for 55c per unit as compared 
with $1.50 to $1.65 quoted by contractors! 


as 
SKILSAW SANDER is made especially for 


schools. Refinishes desks right in class- 
rooms, removing nicks and scratches, leav- 
ing surface like new. Refinishes blackboards 




















to smooth, dull surface. Dozens of main- 
tenance uses; also project work. Portable, 
powerful, easy to use. Has larger sanding 
capacity, greater speed and produces finer 
finishes. Has Vacuum Dust 


PAYS FOR ITSELF QUICKLY. 


Collector. 


Ask for practical demonstra- 
tion right in your own school. 


RY GURY. UM dD a 


For details write to 
SKILSAW, INC. 
3327 Elston Ave. 
Chicago 
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The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


IN THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 





Eastern States 


Dr. CARMON Ross, superintendent 
of schools, Doylestown, Pa., has been 
elected president of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association for 1934. 
He succeeds DR. FRANCIS B. HAAS, 
who has the unique distinction of being 
the first president in the history of the 
association to hold the office for two 
terms. 


Dr. JUL1US SACHS, emeritus profes- 
sor of secondary education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and ac- 
tive professor in the subject from 1902 
until his retirement in 1917, died in 
New York City on February 2. 


JAMES M. SPINNING has been 
pointed superintendent of schools at 
Rochester, N. Y., to succeed Dr. HER- 
BERT S. WEET, who retired recently 
after having served as superintendent 
for twenty-two years. MR. SPINNING’S 
educational career as student and 
teacher has centered in Rochester. 


ap- 


Dr. HAROLD G. CAMPBELL, superin- 
tendent of schools, New York City, has 
received a silver medal conferred by 
the Italian government for distin- 
guished educational accomplishment 
from Piero Parini, minister plenipo- 
tentiary of Italy. The presentation 
took place on the S. S. Roma. 


Dr. FREDERICK W. OSWALD, princi- 
pal of Eastern District High School, 
New York City, has taken advantage 
of a sabbatical leave to make a trip 
around the world. 


Dr. RICHARD Eppy SyYKEs has re- 
signed as president of St. Lawrence 
University and OWEN D. YOUNG has 
likewise withdrawn as president of the 
university corporation. These resigna- 
tions will become effective next June, 
when Doctor SYKEsS will be president 
emeritus of the institution and Mr. 
YOUNG honorary president of the cor- 
poration. MR. YOUNG will be succeeded 
by MILLARD JENCKS, a member of the 
publishing firm of Ginn & Company. 


Dr. JOHN S. ROBERTS, district super- 
intendent and executive assistant to 
the retiring superintendent, Dr. WIL- 
LIAM J. O’SHEA, and STEPHEN F. 
BAYNE, district superintendent, have 
been elected for six-year terms asso- 
ciate superintendents of the New York 
City school system. They succeed 


CHARLES W. LYON and DR. EUGENE A. 
COLLIGAN. Dr. JOHN E. WADE has been 
elected deputy superintendent to fill 
the position left vacant by the promo- 
tion of Dr. HAROLD G. CAMPBELL to the 
superintendency. 


WILLIAM C. SAMPSON, superintend- 
ent of schools, Upper Darby, Pa., was 
awarded the honorary degree of doctor 
of science in education on the occasion 
of the sesquicentennial anniversary of 
Dickenson College. 


H. E. KENTopPP, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Central City, 
Neb., has been appointed to an ele- 
mentary principalship in East Orange, 
N. J., where he will work under the 
supervision of Supt. CLiFrorD J. 
SCOTT. 


JAMES E. REYNOLDS, principal of 
School No. 12, Jersey City, N. J., has 
been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of schools in that city, to fill the 
vacancy created by the retirement of 
Amos F. STAUFFER. MR. REYNOLDS 
becomes a member of the staff of Supt. 
JAMES A. NUGENT, the other assistant 
superintendents being MINNIE V. 
SHANLEY and THOMAS HOPKINS. 


Middle Western States 


J. W. FAuUSEY has been appointed 
superintendent of schools in Sandusky 
County, Ohio. He had been head of the 
school system at Gibsonburg, Ohio, for 
several years. 


A. P. POGREBA has been appointed 
superintendent of schools, Grand Rap- 
ids, Minn., succeeding C. C. BAKER, 
who has become associated with the 
bureau of Indian affairs, U. S. depart- 
ment of the interior. 


CoL. THOMAS ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, 
president of Kemper Military School, 
Boonville, Mo., died recently at the 
age of eighty-five years. COLONEL 
JOHNSTON had been president of the 
institution since 1909 and prior to that 
was its superintendent. 


J. G. Moore, superintendent of 
schools, Fargo, N. D., has been elected 
president of the North Dakota Educa- 
tion Association. 


FLOYD T. GOODIER, superintendent of 
schools, Chicago Heights, IIl., has been 
granted a leave of absence for the re- 
mainder of the year in order to accept 


the position of assistant state superin- 
tendent of public instruction for IIli- 
nois, in charge of elementary schools. 
B. A. SYLLA is serving as temporary 
superintendent at Chicago Heights. 


HOMER H. KINGSLEY, who for thirty 
years was superintendent of schools in 
District 75, Evanston, IIl., died in Port- 
land, Ore., on February 11. He was 
seventy-five years old. Mr. KINGSLEY 
was head of the Evanston schools from 
1886 to 1916. 


W. W. Foucu has been named su- 
perintendent of Jefferson School, 
Adams County, Ohio. 


L. H. DENNIS, assistant superin- 
tendent of public instruction for Michi- 
gan, has resigned to become executive 
secretary of the American Vocational 
Association. PAUL L. CRESSMAN, for- 
merly associated with the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, will succeed MR. DENNIS. 


W. F. Loper, principal of Shelby- 
ville High School, Shelbyville, Ind., for 
the past seven years, has been elected 
superintendent of schools in that city. 


Roy W. FEIK, principal of Washing- 
ton High School, East Chicago, Ind., 
will succeed JOHN G. ROSSMAN as su- 
perintendent of schools in East Chi- 
cago at the expiration of the latter’s 
contract on July 31. 


THOMAS W. Hart, who for twenty 
years, until last March, was assistant 
superintendent of schools in Cook 
County, Illinois, died recently. 


T. J. JONES, superintendent of 
schools at West Allis, Wis., for twenty- 
seven years, died on February 4, fol- 
lowing an extended illness. 


Southern States 


ALLISON W. HONEYCUTT, superin- 
tendent of schools, Lexington, N. C., 
has been reelected for a two-year term. 
Mr. HONEYCUTT was recently ap- 
pointed secretary of the North Caro- 
lina High School Textbook Committee, 
for a five-year term. 


DEAN Moses HOFFMAN VANHOorn, 
assistant superintendent of schools, 
Harrison County, West Virginia, and 
formerly dean of Salem College, died 
recently. DEAN VANHORN was super- 
intendent of schools, Salem, W. Va., 
from 1914 to 1920. 
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Here ArRE— 


two shade cloths which can 
be used by any school for 


WINDOW SHADE Sta ge 


REPLACEMENTS 


‘anaee somurecomn’ I @ Equipment 





Cambric Shades have stood the test of time. This 
Cambric Shade Cloth is Hand-Tinted on a very 
high count muslin, exceeding government specifi- 
cation requirements. 


Cambric Shade cloth is not an experiment. It has 


been a standard for over fifty years. The pure Velour Curtains y Draperies z 
linseed oil pigment applied by hand protects the 

surface. . F 

In any color tone and width to 150 inches. | Scenery and Rigging ¥ Equip- 


Interstate, INTER - TWILL" ment of the Highest Quality 


i (THE TWILL WOVEN FABRIC) 


Inter-twill is of unusual strength and durability. ° : 
Especially recommended if more than ordinary ¥ Service and Installation by 


wear is demanded of a window shade. 





Inter-twill is also painted with oil pigment by the 


hand process, which is conceded to be the best Experienced Personnel . Write 


method for lasting results. 


In any color tone or width up to 130 inches. 


_““Interstate” products thru your local dealer. 


Also SILVER SCREENS for Moving Pictures and I V V J N C I I = 


LITE-PROOF Shodes to darken the Auditorium } 
* Sunlite ond Inter-twill are painted by hond CS Cc 7 4 
Cleanable and Will Not Fade. S ( : E N I O M PA N 


INTERSTATE SHADE CLOTH CO. 569 SOUTH CLINTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


For wear, service and economy specity | 











WORoKEN as NEW JERSEY 2819 NICOLLET AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
LAPSLEY-INTERSTATE SHADE CLOTH CO. | 25HENRY STREET, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


OUNDS— 


however small, 
may become infected. The prompt use of an 
effective antiseptic is an important preventive 
measure. 

MercurocHromMe—2% Solution, H. W. & D.— 
is a potent germicide and is non-irritating and 
non-toxic when used in wounds. It is used by 
physicians and in the leading hospitals. 
Literature and a sample bottle will be sent 
on request. 








Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry of the 
American Medical As- 
sociation. 


This seal denotes accept- 
ance of Mercurochrome 
for New and Nonoffi- 
cial Remedies by the 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, Incorporated 
Baltimore, Maryland, Dep. N. 





Please send me a Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 
personal use. 











WWILLSIE’S .. the “Class’”’ of 34 


It means so much to them, this day of commence- 
ment. They are expecting it to be an occasion of 
perfection, a symbol of all that is fine. 

Fittingly the name W2//sie is associated with such 
an occasion. Noticeably finer materials, hand tail- 
oring throughout, correct designs and fit, have 
made Wi//sie's caps and gowns, too, a symbol of all 
that is fine. You pay no more for W¢//sée's than for 
ordinary costumes. Individual box delivery. Write 
our nearest office 


WILLSIE 


CAPS —GOWNS— HOODS 


Paut A. Wittsie Co. 
205 S. 10th St., Omaha, Nebr. 1349 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich 


wreaset 


Complete outfits 
for SALE or RENT 


Samples on request 





Need Money? 


HERE’S A WAY TO GET 
extra cash 


Perhaps you need money for some unusual or 
unforeseen school expenditure, such as athletic 
or dramatic equipment, books for the library, 
etc. Whatever the need is, you can get at least 
a part of the money for it by packing up your 
useless or discarded textbooks and sending them 
to Allen. Our 1934 buying catalog, "Cash for 
Your Useless Textbooks" lists the books we buy, 
shows what we pay for them. It tells too of our 
various services, all de- 
signed to save money for 
your school. Write for your 
copy without delay and let 
your surplus books gather 
cash instead of dust. 


It’s easy to ship 
to Allen... 


Everyone having books to sell 
is given our FREE shipping car- 
tons which make it easy to pack 
books for shipment right in your 
office or home. 


Edwin All @€Tl Company 
Booksellers and Bookbinders 
2253 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 
THROUGH THEIR PERSONNEL. By George A. 
Rice, Clinton C. Conrad and Paul Fleming. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1933. Pp. 723. $2.75. 


This book represents a new approach to the problem of 
administering secondary schools. All three authors are 
closely associated with secondary education in the labora- 
tory schools of the University of California. The aim of the 
book is to present to the field the problems of management 
in secondary education by a detailed consideration of the 
activities of the different types of personnel involved. In 
general, the treatment is confined to the secondary school 
with a membership of from 1,000 to 1,500 but the practices 
described apply equally to both smaller and larger schools, 
with due allowance made for decrease and increase in 
specific detail. The presentation is not so much concerned 
with fundamental theory as it is in emphasizing good field 
practice. The volume also includes a valuable appendix in 
which is presented practical material in the shape of forms, 
reports and specific personnel examinations. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. By W. W. Bauer, M.D. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1934. Pp. 218. $2. 


Dr. W. W. Bauer is well known to public school adminis- 
trators for his simple, effective articles on the health of 
the school child. In this volume he has attempted to bring 
before teachers and parents in nontechnical language use- 
ful information concerning many serious diseases of child- 
hood that so often have extremely serious after effects 
during both adolescence and maturity. The general sub- 
jects of germs, infection, immunity and quarantine are 
considered along with such contagious diseases as diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, poliomyelitis, measles, whooping 
cough, smallpox, itch, mumps and the common cold. The 
book is one of the best arguments for a school health pro- 
gram yet published. 


THE TAX RACKET. By Ray E. Untereiner. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1933. Pp. 162. $1. 


It is to be regretted that the publishers considered it 
necessary to use a jazz title for this interesting volume by 
a specialist in public finance on the faculty of the California 
Institute of Technology. The treatment is broad and gen- 
eral and presents a good picture of the field of taxation if 
we accept, as the author apparently does, the assumption 
of a continuity of past practices and economic conditions. 
It must be observed, however, that other and more rational 
social schemes of taxation should be considered paralleling 
this study. 


ART EDUCATION. By Walter H. Klar, Leon L. Winslow 
and C. Valentine Kirby. Springfield, Mass.: Milton 
Bradley Company, 1933. Pp. 422. $2.50. 


A textbook for teachers and supervisors of art and for 
principals, this volume sets up three general objectives for 
consideration in the field: (1) information, (2) apprecia- 
tion and (3) expression. It provides also for a general 
integration of the subject with other curricular aspects. 
The book should be valuable to all supervisors, principals 
and curriculum specialists. Changing environmental con- 
ditions will gradually force public schools to greater em- 
phasis on activities of this nature. A forward looking book! 
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For Old 
Schools or 
New, Large 


or Small... 


Accurate Temperature 


and Greatest Economy 


with the 
























THE MODUSTAT 


MODUTROL SYSTEM 


THE Minneapolis-Honeywell 

Modutrol System, with the 
Modustat automatic orifice sys- 
tem of individual room temper- 
ature control and electrical 
modulation of recirculating air 
systems, completely meets all the 
varied and exacting problems of 
providing correct and accurate 
temperature control. Installation, 


as well as operating costs are 
equally low in old or new, 
large or small Schools. There 
is a Minneapolis - Honeywell 
engineer in your city, or near it, 
who can show you the advan- 
tages of the Modustat System. 
Minneapolis- Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co., 2820 Fourth Avenue 
South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL 


Control Systems 














in a position to advise on purchasing 


sources for all types of school build- 


| 
| see that the school executive is put in 


touch with a reliable manufacturer for 


any of his needs. 





I ( HE Service Department of 


The Nartion’s ScHOOLs is at all times 


ing materials and equipment and to | 


| A letter or postcard will bring 


prompt response and aid. 


| SSD 


The Nation’s ScHoots Pus.isHinc Co. 
| 919 North Michigan, Chicago 
| 























WHY 


YOUR SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE A 
reac A ® Fn 


COMBINATION 


Note the following out- 
standing advantages of 
these modern, improved 
locker locks: 


J Maximum security — dis- 
couraging temptation, elim- 


inating losses. 


y Simplified supervision — 


lost key nuisance eliminated. 


3 Less congestion in locker 
* ocsecene 
rooms — greater visibility 
speeds up operation. 


1. Increased flexibility—com- 
bination can be changed 
with each change of locker 
occupant. 


}, 4 Suitable for all makes and 
* all types of steel lockers, 


LOCKER 
- O CK 
SYSTEM 






































old and new. 


Complete details in our illus- 
Write for it. 


trated folder. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
Stamford, Connecticut, U. S. A. 
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NEW JOHNSON 
PRODUCTS! 


NO BUFF 


e The Johnson Company, makers of Glo-Coat, 
the best known and fastest selling water emul- 
sion polish on the market, has now developed 
a new special product of this no-rubbing, no- 
polishing type for large floor areas. 


e In this new product, No Buff Floor Finish, an 
ideal balance has been maintained between the 
qualities of long wear, easy application, quick 
drying, high lustre. New lower prices in effect. 















TRAFFIC WAX 


(Liquid or Paste.) e This new product, Traf- 
fic Wax, is a genuine wax made as nearly per- 
fect as possible for hard service on large floor 
areas. We believe it is the most economical 
long-wearing product ever developed for maxi- 
mum protection and maximum beauty to floors. 


e Trathe Wax comes in both liquid and paste 
forms. New scale of prices makes gen- iR 
uine wax maintenance more economi- 

cal than ever. ys 





WRITE 


Zi S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc. 


RACINE, 


WISCONSIN 
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*BuT.’ DARNELL Glives 
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For ThAt-; 
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Dotted lines indicate de 
gree to which chair may 
be tilted while glide re- 
mains flat on the floor 
The Rubber Cushion ab 
sorbs all noise, and washer 
prevents nail from pull 
mg out. 


Half of the responsibility for 
quietness in the schoolroom rests 
upon the teacher. The wise 
teacher, knowing the nuisance of 
noisy chairs and “incorrigible” 
furniture, will insist that all 
movable furniture in the school- 
room be equipped with 


DARNELL 


Noiseless 


GLIDES 


Darnell Noiseless Glides not 
only enable you to move chairs 
and light furniture smoothly 
and noiselessly, but give you 
maximum protection of floors 
as well. 


Write for FREE Sample Set 
DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD. 


STATION B, BOX 2008-N, LONG BEACH, CALIF 
Cay 





PY SRS VTA! Vay VaT 


32 N CLINTON ST, DEPT G, CHICAGO, ILL 


T/ TAY Tea 





CLEANED 


Many of the large areas in 
class time with the Spenc 
System. It is quiet, fast, effici 
upkeep expense — saves t 
all dust as well as dirt is r 


THE SPENCER TURBI 





DURING 
SCHOOL HOURS 


a school are cleaned during 
er Central Vacuum Cleaning 
ent. Saves janitors’ time—saves 
he children’s health because 
emoved. Bulletins on request. 


NE CO., Hartford, Conn. 


CENTRAL 


PENCER 


CLEANING SYSTEM 











The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


READER OPINION 





An Educator Answers a Layman 


Editor, The NATION’s SCHOOLS: 

When I started reading Mr. Hewson’s article in the Jan- 
uary NATION’s SCHOOLS I expected him to tear into educa- 
tion and pedagogues with such ferociousness that there 
would be nothing left to salvage when he got through. 
However, what he has really done is to state an appraisal 
of education that thousands of pedagogues have longed to 
see a reality these many years. Mr. Hewson starts with a 
criticism of present day educational costs, but comes 
through with a suggested educational program that would 
entail double the present expenditures for public education. 

Mr. Hewson’s aim of public education is beautifully and 
ideally stated, but it cannot be realized with the limited 
funds pedagogues are allowed to spend. One cannot “de- 
velop boys and girls of the land into intelligent, competent 
citizens with definite purposes and aims arising from per- 
sonalities made aware of themselves by a well rounded 
development of their potentialities” unless many, many 
more dollars are invested in the undertaking. 

To realize Mr. Hewson’s aim of education—and it is an 
excellent one—every school would have to have possi- 
bly twice the teaching personnel now provided. Classes 
would need to be cut in two. Every teacher would have to be 
a superior teacher. Adequate provision would have to be 
made for individual differences. Guidance experts would 
be needed. A choice of subject matter as varied as the 
variations of the pupils would need to be provided. All of 
this would necessitate a tremendous investment in teaching 
equipment—libraries, laboratories and shops. 

In the crowded school environment brought about by 
decreased revenues itis hardly possible for a school to “lay 
a broad foundation in the pupil’s mind for a sound, well 
rounded, questing philosophy of life which will develop 
individuality and initiative and will accept the pronounce- 
ments of others only after an examination and analysis 
have proved the teaching offered sound.” It could not be 
done even if all the subjects Mr. Hewson bemoans were 
taken out of the curriculum and the subjects he suggests 
put it, unless adequate expert teaching personnel and ade- 
quate library facilities were provided. The modern trend in 
education is back to the fundamentals and not toward the 
high aims Mr. Hewson suggests. 

I agree heartily with most of Mr. Hewson’s suggestions 
for I believe the social and physical sciences are more 
worth while in leading a pupil into an understanding of 
the modern world than are foreign languages. I doubt, 
however, that a graduate can go out of any high school 
with the appreciation of philosophy that is suggested. 

So far as grading is concerned the pedagogue is arriv- 
ing, possibly more than Mr. Hewson suspects. Modern 
educational tests and measurements, modern educational 
guidance and modern pupil accounting systems are making 
it possible to place examinations “on a basis that stamps 
unmistakably the results submitted for grading with indi- 
viduality and personality of the individual pupil.” 

The pedagogue stands ready to do what Mr. Hewson 
suggests. But it cannot be done so long as public and legis- 
lative bodies demand that educational opportunities be 
limited to the cheapest possible offering. The old, funda- 
mental subjects are the cheapest from the standpoint of 
instructional costs. They will remain the major considera- 
tion as long as the cry of politicians and laymen is “back to 
the fundamentals.”—R. S. Proctor, County Superintendent 
of Schools, New Bern, N. C. 











